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Editorial Survey 


DEMOCRACY AND AMATEURS 


AXWELL ANDERSON’S current bid for the 
Pulitzer prize is a play called Knickerbocker Holi- 
day. Although it is in the form of a musical comedy, 

it ponders more or less profoundly a weighty problem. After 
his treatises on justice in Winterset and on time in Band 
Wagon, Mr. Anderson makes his present entertainment an 
occasion for philosophizing on democracy. One of the prin- 
cipal characters in the play, in fact no less a personage than _ 
Peter Stuyvesant, has to say: “Democracy is when you’re gov- 
erned by amateurs.” 

Although this dictum is hardly a comprehensive definition 
of popular government, it can be said to depict one of its more 
timely and increasingly problematical aspects. 

The question arises whether there can be a true government 
“by the people” even if it is established in a representative 
set-up that is not “government by amateurs.” The further 
query follows inevitably whether amateurs can handle effi- 
ciently the manifold complex political, social and economic 
problems that face modern governments day by day. 

An amateur in any field is a man who is vitally interested in 
certain activities, actually engages in them but has received no 
training to do so. A professional by contrast is a man who has 
been educated to do what he actually does. Now there can 
be little doubt that the founders of this country had a deep dis- 
trust in professional experts in administration. They feared 
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that large permanent executive establishments would soon 
develop into a self-determined though efficient machinery of 
government which would eventually undermine the very 
foundation of democracy. 

The preference for government by amateurs is still very 
strong in this country. The oft-repeated request for “a busi- 
ness man’s administration” is, of course, just that. It is ex- 
pressed in the belief that no special training for running the 
government is required and that experience gained in business, 
education, legal work or any other field of private activity is 
in itself a sufficient preparation for governmental activities. 
This explains among other things the peculiar set-up of the 
Civil Service System which provides permanent employment 
to be gained by passing various tests in the main only for the 
lower and middle brackets but not for the really executive 
functions within government services. The American institu- 
tion of the “dollar-a-year-man” in charge of such offices is 
perhaps the most graphic illustration for the predominance of 
amateur government. Now surprisingly enough this type of 
administration has done exceedingly well in the past. It can 
be said that maximum results were reached within the Amer- 
ican system with a minimum of government. The question 
only is whether it will continue to do so in the future. 

In criticizing the present tremendous volume of govern- 
ment expenditures, people often point with nostalgia to the 
very modest budgets of the Federal government in years past. 
I am not going to discuss here what percentage of the current 
government spending is due to outright waste. Even if we 
make large allowances for costly experimentation and useless 
projects, there remains the indisputable fact that the functions 
of modern government had to be expanded in such a way as to 
permanently raise the level of public expenditures. No busi- 
ness man would give charge of a large account to an employee 
who had no specific experience in the line of this particular 
business connection. If he has a background in ladies’ hand- 
bags, he will not get the job that requires knowledge of men’s 
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wallets. But as far as government is concerned people still 
believe that anything or nothing at all will do when it comes 
to important administrative or executive functions above the 
level of the typical Civil Service jobs. 

While all these remarks apply primarily to the American 
system, they have also a definite bearing on the Continental 
type of democracy. When democracy developed in England 
and France, it found an already well-organized system of ex- 
pert government administration. A man like Fouché who or- 
ganized the OGPU, or Gestapo of his time, survived the tur- 
moil of the French Revolution because he came to be consid- 
ered and actually was an expert. 

However, in England and France just as in this country the 
problem of the political amateur still looms very largely in 
the processes of government. Whatever is done or proposed 
by the government is subject to constant criticism by people 
who by definition are supposed to be and actually are ‘‘ama- 
teurs.” This is, of course, most stimulating and it is vitally 
necessary to prevent the development of the dreaded state 
within the state which eventually would crush democracy 
itself. On the other side, we must realize that the very 
existence of this criticism does not only delay some actions; it 
postpones many others indefinitely. Here the real dilemma of 
modern democratic government appears in its full significance. 

As things stand today, the difference between democracy 
and dictatorship can be expressed in the following way: Jn a 
dictatorship it 1s difficult to prevent wrong from being done; 
in a democracy it 1s easy to prevent good from being achieved. 

If efficiency, lightning speed of action and organizational 
ability were the only criteria of good government, democracy 
would indeed make a very poor showing in a world of rising 
dictatorships. In its struggle to survive, the governmental 
efficiency of democracy must be improved. But then the ques- 
tion is posited whether democracy can incorporate features of 
greater efficiency in its structure without throwing out alto- 
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gether those elements of amateurism which seem to be neces- 
sary for its functioning. 

If democracies in their frantic attempts to catch up with 
dictatorships confine themselves solely to the improvement of 
the technology of government, they are bound to lose for the 
very simple reason that they have already wasted much valu- 
able time. However, if along with this inevitable effort to 
improve the efficiency of their political system they revive 
their basic principles, eliminate false issues, and wrong inter- 
pretations of their own nature and reason for existence, they 


still stand a good chance to win. 
FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


FACTS FOR THE FUTURIANS 


In the course of the last ten years, even in seats of high 
academic responsibility, voices have been raised to declare 
that curiosity about the past should give way to preoccupation 
about the present, that the recording of tradition should yield 
to the prediction of progress, that, in a word, social science 
should take the place of history. And even in so practical a 
matter as preparation for the New York World’s Fair it will 
have been noticed in how many silent, if not unconscious, ways 
a contempt has been shown for the past, for history, for tradi- 
tion, and in how many noisy, if not self-conscious, ways the 
present has been made paramount, mere change canonized, 
mechanical progress glorified. 

It is, therefore, all the more difficult for any one with a 
sense of history to comprehend the curious contradiction that 
seems implicit in the solemn and quasi-religious ceremony 
which was reported in the New York Times for September 
24, 1938. 

It would appear that at twelve o’clock noon, on September 
23, it being the moment of the Autumn equinox (so dear to the 
groping religionists of a remote antiquity), a group of ultra- 
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modern men and women assembled and, to the slow tolling of 
a bell (another belated symbol of the past), witnessed a 
deliberate attempt, in the interest of the “Futurians,” who may 
be living in 6939, five thousands years hence, to perpetuate 
the past, to write history, to record tradition. Because, of 
course, in the year 6939, the year 1939 will be as ancient and 
remote to the Futurians as the year of the building of the first 
pyramid or of the earliest burial in Babylon is ancient and 
remote to us. The newsreel that was lowered into fifty feet 
of earth, and which shows (among other things) President 
Roosevelt making a speech, the colored boy Jesse Owens win- 
ning a race, the Harvard and Yale football teams engaged in 
play, and world revolutionists parading in Moscow on May 
Day, will be, for the Futurians, as much a record (of a sort) 
as the writing on the Rosetta stone is a record to us; the 
messages delivered by Einstein, Millikan and Mann will be 
(in a sense) as much fragments of tradition as the laws of 
Hamurabi or a song of Hesiod are fragments of tradition 
to us. 
If there is no need to bother with our past, why should we 
be bothering with the past of the Futurians? 
‘here are other questions which any historian who is both 
a traditionalist and a humanist will want to ask. If the 
Futurians must have facts foisted upon them, why should they 
be given the particular set of facts which were recorded in the 
10,000,000 words and the 1,000 pictures of the 1,100 foot 
microfilm encyclopedia? The Futurians are to be endowed 
with a dictionary of current American slang, but no complete 
lexicon of the language of either Isaias or Homer or Virgil 
or Dante or Goethe. They are to have a twentieth-century 
mail-order catalogue, but no copy of the Code of Justinian. 
They are to have a World Almanac for 1938, but no complete 
copy of the works of Shakespeare. They are to have a dollar 
bill, a golf ball and some poker chips, but (so far, of course, 
as depends on the seven-foot torpedo-shaped copper-alloy 
tube) no copy of some of the sublimest creations of Christian 
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art. They are to have (if the rag paper on which it is printed 
survives) a copy of the Bible; but, more certainly, they are to 
have the message of Mr. Mann, written in non-fading ink on 
permanent paper. 

Another reflection no less urgent suggests itself. What will 
be, concretely, the meaning of ten millions of facts about us if 
the Futurians have no way of telling the value we attach to 
these facts? They are to have a “swing” song and a picture by 
Picasso. Are they to believe that the rest of us in 1938 esteem 
these things as highly as they are supposed to be esteemed by 
a dwindling coterie of cranks, or that we men in the mass 
really think that such things worthily represent the culmina- 
tion of the first five thousand years of vocal and pictorial art? 
One of the fifteen sections of the 10,000,000 word encyclo- 
pedia cites a number of passages from the Britannica dealing 
with “our religions and philosophies.” (Can any one suppose 
that, unless philosophy and religion continue in the world as 
living and organic syntheses of thought, aspiration and divine 
revelation, any one in 6939 will have the faintest idea of what 
philosophy and religion really mean to a cultured Catholic? 

Saddest reflection of all. The need was felt to bury the 
Message to the Futurians fifty feet deep in the earth. Has 
modern pessimism, then, sunk so low as really to imagine that 
any series of wars or catastrophies that godless ethics or 
materialistic science may provoke or render possible can 
obliterate from the face of the earth that thing which for nine- 
teen hundred years has weathered every storm of violence, 
malice and folly, and which we call the Catholic Church with 
its creed and culture? Mere civilization, the outward order 
of visible things, has been battered (or all but battered) to bits 
again and again, from the days of Menes the Egyptian to 
those of Mussolini, and is likely to be battered again. But 
from the days when God spoke to Abraham and gave His 
promise, and above all from the moment when God became 
man in Jesus Christ, religion and culture, that is the inward 
order of invisible thoughts and values and spiritual aspira- 



































tions, have never been, can never have been, really in danger 
of destruction. 

Catholicism will continue. Tradition will outlast that 
copper tube. History will recall, with a smile, the silly 
solemnness of that tolling bell; and, with a shudder, the awful 
pessimism of the twentieth-century “moderns.” 

If there were no other reason for subordinating social 
science to human history, at least we should do it for the sake 
of keeping alive a genuine optimism based on the imperish- 
able values of Catholicism or even on the perennial tradition 


of Graeco-Roman culture. 
GERALD G. WALSH, S.J. 





SHOULD WE HAVE COEDUCATION IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES? 


False also and harmful to Christian education is the so-called method of 
“coeducation.” . .. These principles [derived from the differences between the 
sexes|, with due regard to time and place, must, in accordance with Christian 
prudence, be applied to all schools, particularly in the most delicate and de- 
cisive period of formation, that, namely of adolescence.—Pius XI. 


The question of coeducation has become more and more a 
moot question for American Catholic educators. In the be- 
ginning of our educational history in the United States, boys 
and girls were taught separately in Catholic schools of all 
types. With the increase of Catholic elementary schools and 
the difficulty of supplying sufficient funds to provide separate 
teachers for boys and girls, gradually by force of circum- 
stances a number of parochial schools became coeducational. 
At present it would not be hazardous to estimate the number 
of coeducational elementary Catholic schools as 70 per cent of 
the 7,800. A similar phenomenon, and for similar reasons, 
has happened in the Catholic high schools but it is of much 
later date. A great many of the large diocesan high schools 
and most of the parochial high schools in this country at the 
present time are coeducational. It is not an ideal situation but 
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undoubtedly meets the practical difficulty of providing boys 
and girls with a Catholic education. But this is a coeduca- 
tion, founded not on naturalism but on Catholic supernatural- 
ism, that recognizes the evils of Original Sin. 

Coeducation in the Catholic college and university is a 
phenomenon of almost yesterday. Is coeducation on the col- 
lege and university level reprobated in the Encyclical? If 
this coeducation were founded on naturalism, the answer is 
clear. But it can be taken for granted that nothing in the 
Catholic college or university is founded on naturalism. Is 
coeducation, however, in the colleges and universities against 
the mind of the Holy Father? The answer is not too obvious. 
In speaking of schools, the Supreme Pontiff had in mind the 
Catholic schools of Europe. Now, with only negligible ex- 
ceptions, the only Catholic schools in Europe are either ele- 
mentary or secondary. Of the Catholic universities of Europe, 
some of which are merely institutes with no power to grant 
degrees other than canonical, Lille, Louvain, Angers, Lyon, 
Milan, Nimegue, all have women students; the Gregorian 
University alone excludes them. There are no colleges in 
the American sense in Europe. Their colléges, lycées, gym- 
nasien, licet, are secondary schools. The American college is 
a hybrid institution—part high school, part university. For 
the most part, the students in the first two years of our colleges 
receive an intellectual training about the equivalent of the last 
two years of the French collége or lycée. But an important 
point is that an American freshman is about the equal in age 
and social maturity of the first year university student in 
Europe. 

But the difficulty returns. Did the Pope wish to condemn 
coeducation on the university level? He hardly intended to 
disapprove of the method and system of Sacro Cuore at 
Milan, or Louvain, or Lille, all institutes conducted under the 
auspices of the hierarchy and with the express approval of the 
Holy See. Another interesting question. Does he disapprove 
of it in those American Catholic universities where it exists? 
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One thing is clear—no graduate school of any prestige exists 
at the present time in the world that does not admit women 
students. If in the past, American bishops and pastors have 
felt justified in tolerating coeducation in elementary and 
secondary schools in order to provide Catholic youth with an 
efficient Catholic education, a fortiori, there would seem to be 
justification for admitting women to our colleges and univer- 
sities in cases where it is the only possible way for young 
women to receive a Catholic education. 

The question seems to be clear with regard to graduate 
schools. No congregation of nuns is ever going to be strong 
enough to run a graduate school for women only. The same 
is true for professional schools. The obscurantist may claim 
that woman’s place is in the home and that she should not 
ambition a professional career. The fact remains that in 
America particularly, women are taking their places along- 4 
side of men in important positions of responsibility. There 
are women judges, doctors, lawyers, college professors, teach- if 
ers, and social workers. If the Catholic universities refuse to ~ f 
admit women, they will go, as they are going in increasing i 
numbers, to secular institutions where they will be indoctrin- 
ated-with a purely naturalistic philosophy, which in turn they 
will pass on to those who come under their influence. If our if 
future leaders, men and women, are to present a united front, 
the result of a common philosophy, all our Catholic univer- | 
sities must admit women to their graduate and professional 





























schools. H 
But what about the undergraduate colleges? The question 
is not so simple. Where the teaching Orders of nuns already ("| 


have established an efficient Catholic college for women, there 
is probably no need for admission of women to the local | 
Catholic college for men, although even here great good 
would come by some incorporation of the local colleges, under 
a common head, with the exchange of professors, similar to 
the plan at Radcliffe and Harvard, or at St. Louis with its 
“Corporate Colleges,” or at Toronto. But in those American 
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cities where there is no Catholic college for women, would it 
not be the part of Christian prudence to admit women to the 
local college for men, especially where otherwise the young 
women would be forced by circumstances to attend non-Cath- 
olic coeducational colleges? Coeducation surely under Cath- 
olic auspices for young men and young women seventeen to 
twenty-one years of age, while it may be a danger, is a danger 
that is recognized and guarded against, and in no way com- 
parable to coeducation in a materialistic university. Added 
to this, these young men and young women will receive that 
contact with Catholic thought and Catholic culture that will 
make them intelligent leaders in Catholic Action. 
WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN, S.J. 








Class Transmission of 


Political Power 
EDMUND C. Horne, S.J., M.A. 


new significance these past six years. Never before had 

it achieved such prolonged and nation-wide discussion. 
And during no previous period had it ever secured such 
political support and such advantageous legislation. Per- 
tinently do such phenomena raise the question of a new trend 
in American political alignment. Will the rather less 
definite partisan grouping of “Republican” and “Democrat” 
give way to a class-conscious political party of American 
workers? It is the purpose of this paper to trace the historical 
struggle of the American wage-earner for the last sixty odd 
years and with all the trends considered to hazard a surmise 
as to the course of the future. 

We can scan the field of labor’s efforts to help itself best by 
dividing it into objectives and the various means used to 
achieve them. In general, the objectives were improved work- 
ing conditions, higher wages, shorter hours and security of 
employment. The predominant means adopted were formal 
union organization and political agitation. The evolution of 
both objectives and means forms an interesting study and its 
understanding will shed light on what course will be pursued 
in the years to come. 


6k HE cause of the American wage-earner has taken on a 


KNIGHTS OF LABOR 


The dawn of the American labor movement as far as con- 
tinuity with the present is concerned should not be placed 
before the Civil War. It was 1869 that the first attempt at 
formal mass-organization of wage-earners occurred. It was 
in that year that the tailors of Philadelphia responded to the 
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call of Uriah Stephens. Seventeen years later their organiza- 
tion, the Knights of Labor, had at least 500,000 members. 

Unlike the railroad brotherhoods which were being or- 
ganized during the same period, the Knights of Labor set up 
no craft or trade distinctions. It was strictly an appeal to the 
masses of American wage-earners. It even made a bid for the 
smaller employers and farmers. 

Events were moving swiftly. A great leader of this mass 
movement had appeared in the person of Terence Powderly. 
When he forced the powerful railroad tycoon, Jay Gould, to 
sign an agreement with one of his unions, his demogogic role 
was established. He was hailed on al/ sides as a deliverer of 
the oppressed. 

Membership in the Knights increased and strikes were 
called for such a revolutionary objective as an eight-hour day. 
Industrialists were alarmed and set labor spies into the meet- 
ings of the Knights and thus began the odious system of black- 
listing. In sheer defense the Knights again began to adopt a 
policy of secrecy. 

This move was immediately capitalized by the enemies of 
labor. Unfortunately, circumstances were very much in their 
favor. There was the Haymarket Riot in Chicago in 1886. 
It gave ready acceptance to the charge of “Anarchists,” when 
eight such were arrested and convicted in connection with the 
bomb-throwing of that sad occasion. Public opinion, ill-dis- 
posed by the number of disconcerting strikes, revolted. 
Charges flew thick and fast and the Knights were accused of 
being a secret society working against religion. 

The question was too widely discussed to go on unnoticed 
by the Church. The Catholic Hierarchy of Canada responded 
and condemned the Knights as a forbidden society. The con- 
demnation was later sustained by the Holy Office. 

Once Rome had taken action, the Hierarchy of the United 
States was forced in the interests of the great number of the 
Faithful involved to take a stand that would be honest, fair 
and just. It was done in a manner which set a lasting prece- 
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dent for the Church’s true regard for the rights of the work- 
ingman. 

Under the capable leadership of Cardinal Gibbons, an in- 
vestigation of the Knights was begun. He had Terence 
Powderly appear before the assembled Archbishops of the 

_United States in Baltimore. Ten of the twelve Archbishops 

were convinced that the pledge of secrecy which was taken by 
the Knights did not deserve condemnation. It was then up to 
Cardinal Gibbons to carry on the fight. Cries of radical and 
Socialist were raised against him, but his diplomatic skill and 
courage carried him through. He was fighting not against a 
condemnation of the Knights of Labor, but against a con- 
demnation of the labor movement. Only his clear discern- 
ment of the future gave him a vision of the true issue. And 
the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, of Leo XIII justified a 
stand which some had looked upon as promoting red revo- 
lution. 

There is something very pertinent to certain people of today 
in an extract from Cardinal Gibbons’ letter of February 20, 
1887, to Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of Propaganda: 


It is well to recognize that in our age and in our country obedience cannot 
be blind; we would greatly deceive ourselves if we expect it. Our Catholic 
workingmen sincerely believe that they are seeking justice and seeking it by 
legitimate means. Condemnation would be considered both false and unjust 
and therefore not binding. . . . They love the Church and they wish to save 
their souls; but they must also earn a living, and labor is now so organized 
that without belonging to the organization, it is almost impossible to earn 
one’s living. 

As events ensued, it was evident that largely through the 
efforts of Cardinal Gibbons, the Knights of Labor were not 
condemned in the United States. He and his associates among 
the Hierarchy had established once and for all time a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the struggle of the workingmen. 

But by 1886 the Knights of Labor were going into decline. 
The reasons for their failure will always be a matter of debate, 
but there were certain factors in their loss of power that are 
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admitted by all. Among such contributing defects was the 
very nature of the organization. It was a mass movement of 
wage-earners whose objective was common to all, but not par- 
ticular enough to be of immediate help to the various groups 
included. Because of its broad program to unite against 
wealth and monopoly, it tended to become political in its 
methods, i.e., to achieve by political power and broad legisla- 
tion the general welfare of labor. Such a method necessarily 
was slow and could not take care of the particular interests of 
particular groups. Skilled workers demanded advantages 
which they were not willing to share equally with the semi- 
skilled and common laborers. America was not yet ready for 
a class movement. The employe of today might be the em- 
ployer of tomorrow and the economic advantages of certain 
crafts over other crafts and all crafts over the non-skilled pre- 
vented anything like a common bond becoming permanently 
effective. Thus the first attempt to make the American wage- 
earner politically class-conscious failed. The economic forces 
of the country would have many years to develop before such 
a thought would again attract the masses. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The next trend in the labor movement was towards craft 
consolidation. The craft would achieve its economic power 
through its own exclusive organization. A monopoly of a 
particular craft skill would secure its own immediate advan- 
tage and not waste its energy in the cause of others, except 
where advantageous to do so. Each national craft would have 
its own trade autonomy and have a definite basis on which to 
organize and perpetuate itself. The idea caught on and from 
it developed the strongest long-period labor movement in the 
history of America. It became known as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor was established on 
December 8, 1886. It was an outgrowth of the 1881 formation 
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of the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada. The leading figure of the 
new Federation was Samuel Gompers. Gompers believed in 
a strictly craft form of organization. He was altogether op- 
posed to government interference in union activity, and be- 
lieved that strong unions could accomplish more with their 
own economic power than with the help of legislation. What- 
ever political activity he tolerated was on a strictly non- 
partisan basis, opposing legislators who supported legislation | 
which tended to restrict the economic strength which the i 
crafts had gained by the solidarity of skill organization. ) 
Gompers’ political philosophy included an acceptance of the 
capitalistic system. He was as much opposed to government 
interference as is the National Association of Manufacturers. | 
And he constantly aimed at trade agreements through collec- Hi 
tive bargaining, using the strike only as a last resort. 

Down to 1932 the Gompers influence prevailed as the 
dominant policy of the American Federation of Labor, even 
though there were, at times, forces in the Federation violently 
opposed to it. His view of skilled labor as a partner of busi- - 
ness and industry precluded the rise of a politically class- 
conscious worker party. 
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LEGISLATION HOSTILE TO WAGE-EARNERS 







But for forty years new forces, governmental, technological | 
and economic were working more and more against the | 
security of the American wage-earners, most of whom were | 
outside the ranks of the American Federation of Labor. We 
can understand the trend of present-day thought among the 
masses, if we examine these forces one by one. i 
The three-fold function of government, legislative, judicial 
and administrative, up until 1933 frequently eliminated any t 
new-found economic strength which the workers gained 
through organization. In the interests of property protection 
and the preservation of law and order State and Federal gov- 
ernments have sent out the militia and regular army. This 
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was a very effective way of breaking strikes. By way of legis- 
lation there was the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. It pro- 
vided the basis for the general rule of law that interference 
with interstate commerce was illegal, irrespective of motive. 
And even with the passing of the Clayton Act of 1914, its 
interpretation by the Courts did not restrict injunctions. In- 
junctions actually increased in number. 

Probably the most unjust, though legal, use of the injunc- 
tion was in support of the “‘yellow-dog contracts.” This form 
of contract between employer and employe was made a con- 
dition of employment and was used for nearly thirty years by 
many industries to retard the progress of union organization. 
Put in its simplest form, it bound the employe to refrain from 
joining a union while in the service of his employer. It gave 
the courts, including the United States Supreme Court, the 
grounds for issuing sweeping injunctions against unionizing 
activity. It was intended that any such action on the part of 
unions was “inducing breach of contract.” Even when nine- 
teen States had passed “anti-coercion” acts, the courts de- 
clared them all unconstitutional. The courts’ line of legal 
reasoning may be seen in the following statement: 


It is complainant’s legal ‘right to hire men unaffiliated with labor unions, 
and to make continuance of unaffiliation a consideration of employment. That 
is as assured to the employer as the right of the unions to make it a condition 
of membership that those members shall not work in shops where nonunion 
men are employed. The right of each to lawfully prosecute his affairs is 
equally within the notice of the law, and if in their competition for labor, 
harm falls to one from the lawful promotion of the other’s business the 
injury is an inevitable accident, legitimately inflicted and excusable. 


Senator Hiram Johnson of California gave a more moral 
estimate of the “yellow-dog contract” when he said :’ 


Legally, they are void as against public policy; socially, they are wicked 
and destructive of ordinary human relations; economically, they are unsound 
as resting upon necessity upon the one side and coercion upon the other; and 


1Bagle Glass Mfg, Co. v. Rowe, 245 P. S. 276 (1917). 
*Congressional Record, May 7, 1930, p. 8787. 
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the dearest human associations. 


Such social injustice was in part corrected by the passage of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, but labor’s right to or- 
ganize has been greatly restricted for nearly forty years be- 
cause of the courts’ interpretation of the “yellow-dog con- 
tract.” 

Nor have these years afforded union labor any adequate 
protection against blacklisting. Until the enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act, there was no effective legisla- 
tion which restricted the absolute right of the employer to 
employ and discharge as he pleased. Labor spies were en- 
gaged for the purpose of furnishing the names for the black- 
lists. The method was succinctly described on February 18, 
1936, by Chairman LaFollette of the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee when he said :* 


The evidence is overwhelming that the injection of these labor spies into 
unions—and the fact that they become in charge of union activities, get to be 
officers of unions, cart the records back and forth to detective agency offices 
and report the names of men who apply for membership to the management 
of the corporation—demonstrates beyond any doubt in the mind of any fair- 
minded person that the use of this labor espionage is proved to be one of the 
most effective weapons in destroying genuine collective bargaining and 
activities on the part of workers. 


The courts, too, have retarded the progress of social justice 
for the wage-earner by declaring unconstitutional, legislation 
designed to govern minimum wages and hours. It is true that 
there is no question about the power of organized labor to 
raise wages and reduce hours, to better working conditions 
generally, but organized labor represents only a small propor- 
tion of the nation’s wage-earners. Their cause had to be taken 
care of by legislation; and the courts’ response to such social 
progress was for years anything but encouraging. 

Let us quote from the majority opinion of the Supreme 


8Henry, Washington Star, February 18, 1936, p. A-2. 


morally, sir, they are infamous, decrying fundamental right and disrupting 
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Court of the United States, which in effect declared the mini- 
mum wage law of the District of Columbia unconstitutional :* 


Freedom of contract is the general rule and restraint the exception; and the 
exercise of legislative authority to abridge it can be justified only by the 
existence of exceptional circumstances. ‘The opinion does not deny “the 
ethical right of every worker to a living wage.” But it does give an ethical 
principle, such as it is, which would necessarily restrict legislation in pro- 
tecting that right. The principle reads: “To the extent that the sum fixed 
exceeds the fair value of the services rendered, it amounts to a compulsory 
exaction from the employer for the support of a partially indigent person, for 
whose condition there rests upon him no peculiar responsibility, and therefore, 
in effect, arbitrarily shifts to his shoulders a burden which, if it belongs to 
anybody, belongs to society as a whole.” (Italics ours.) 


TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Let us now turn to those technological and economic trends 
of the last forty years and see what they have done to weaken 
the social and economic positions of the wage-earner class. 
First, let us consider the factor of technological improvement 
and its general effect on employment and on union organiza- 
tion. The introduction of typesetting machines, air drills, 
electric motors, steam shovels, tractors, textile machinery and 
so on, are all labor-saving devices. These machines produce 
more and require less labor for the production, and they are 
moving progressively in this direction all the time. It is esti- 
mated that in terms of man power “it would require the labor 
of three billion men to accomplish the work done annually in 
the U. S. by our energy resources.”” There are more than ten 
million unemployed men and women today, if we can believe 
the latest figures released by the U. S. Unemployment Census. 
And while it would be difficult to prove that there is a direct 
relation between unemployment and technological advance, 
there does seem to be some relationship. This trend, then, 
increases the problems of the working class. 


‘Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (1923). 
5America’s Power Resources, Gilbert & Colt (New York, Century Co.). 
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Again, the more perfect and efficient the machine, the less 
need there is for skilled labor. Let us take for an example, 
the rubber industry. From a report called Occupational if 
Study No. 1, the Rubber Industry in Ohio, made by the ) 
National Youth Administration in Ohio, we learn: I 







Since most of the occupations in the rubber industry are semi-skilled, it does 
not take a long time to become an efficient worker on the job. However, 
there are a few types of work which require a definite skill to be learned \ 
before one is considered one of the best workers in the department. These are 
found in the mill room and tire building departments. To learn mill opera- 
tion requires from two weeks to one year, depending on the person and on the 
type of mill he is learning to operate. Calendar operators require from one | 
to five years to learn all the operations of the calendar—from helper to 
wind-up man to calendar operator himself. A helper can be of some use 
after he has been working from two to three weeks, however. ‘The tire 
builder requires many years to become skilled in building all types of tires. 

The remainder of the jobs for men in a rubber plant require from two 
weeks to one year to learn and for women from four to six weeks to learn. 
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Two problems for the wage-earner follow from this non- 
skilled and semi-skilled form of industry. There will always. 
be a ready supply of labor, making competition for jobs much 
keener. Secondly, it is much more difficult to organize the 
workers if the attempt is to be made on a craft basis. This 
second problem has been partly solved by the organization Hae 
efforts of the Committee for Industrial Organization and now | 
about 75% of the workers have been organized. However, 
the characteristics of the mass industries—unskilled labor, an 
ever ample labor market, rapid labor turn-over—all make for 
difficulties in the way of permanently effective unions. 
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Two other trends, economic in character, have increased the 
problem of the wage-earners. There has been a steady in- i 
crease in number of women employed and employable since 
the war. According to John Biggers, Administrator of the 
U. S. Unemployment Census, in his recent report to the Presi- 
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dent, 2,740,000 women workers have been added to the labor 
market since 1930. The total number of women employed 
and employable cover 14,000,000. Most of these women are 
not in union organizations and so economically, they have no 
protection other than legislation. 

The second trend is the growth of the white-collar class. 
It is made up of both men and women engaged in clerical 
work, sales pursuits, stores and other types of kindred work. 
From 1870 to 1930 their numbers increased from 300,000 to 
over 7,000,000. They are generally not organized. They are 
not yet even group-conscious and have little or no means of 
protecting themselves as to security and conditions of work. 
They, too, then, as their labor market increases, will lose 
economic power and will be forced to look to general workers’ 
legislation for protection. 

I have not at hand any statistics covering the number of 
unemployed among the professions. But the number of unem- 
ployed physicians, lawyers, engineers, educators is growing 
and the precariously insecure among them is even greater. 
They, too, will swell the mass of men and women without the 
economic media of redressing their wrongs or improving their 
condition. As the numbers and intellectual quality of the 
masses who come under the common denominator of the 
economically insecure increase then there will be the material 
for a political class-conscious wage-earner group. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


Another economic factor, which for a long time was consid- 
ered regional, is constantly expanding to a point of national 
importance to the general status of the wage-earners. It has 
to do with the economic conditions of the South. The obser- 
vations which I shall regard here are taken largely from the 
recent report of the National Emergency Council under the 
heading: “The Economic Conditions of the South.” 

In the first place, there is a more rapid natural increase in 
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population by 3 per thousand over the national average. In 
1930, 28,700,000 were born in the Southeast: 

It has been estimated that nearly 3,000,000 young people matured into the 
15-25 age group between 1930 and 1935 in the rural districts of the 11 south- 
east States. Barely half a million took the places left open by death; about 
the same number stayed in school; and the increase in number of farms, mostly 
subsistence farms, took care of about a quarter of a million. Remaining are 
some 1,750,000 who stay in the farm home as casual laborers or as 


unemployed. 


The population survey also includes the fact that there is a 
continuous and growing migration to the North. This is 
especially true of the Negroes whose employment opportuni- 
ties in the South are gradually being restricted by the increase 
in the number of unemployed whites. 

Secondly, this rapidly growing population is faced with the 
continued insecurity of livelihood. Changes in farming meth- 
ods with the introduction of farm machinery has added to the 
problem of the agricultural workers of the region who make 
up the majority of the working population. Migration of 
cotton manufacturing plants from New England to the South- 
east where it found a superabundance of cheap, unorganized 
labor certainly had its economic effect in New England, and 
has not proportionately eased the economic plight of the 
Southern workers. Labor organization does not thrive where 
“low wages and poverty are in a great measure self-perpetu- 
ating.” In a region where the population for decades has 
been traditionally engaged in seasonal agricultural employ- 
ment, the problem is becoming economically acute :° 

Seasonal wages in agriculture do not provide incomes sufficient to tide 
workers over the slack seasons. Part-time industrial work does not provide 
security the year round. As long as the agricultural worker cannot gain 
assurance of a continuing existence on the farm, he remains a threat to the 
job, the wages, and the working conditions of the industrial worker. 


Such an economic struggle for the Southern workers has 


6“Report on Economic Conditions of the South” by the National Emergency Council, 
p. 40 (U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938). 
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gradually introduced the family labor necessity, so deplored 
by the students of the beginning of the industrial revolution. 
Wives and children have had to shoulder the burden of family 
support. The 1930 census showed that “about three fourths 
of all gainfully employed children from 10 to 15 years old 
worked in the Southern States, although these States contained 
less than one-third of the country’s children between those 
ages.” 

Add to the above women working more than 50 hours a 
week in Southern industry. More than half the women in 
one State’s cotton mills received wages of less than $10 a week. 
Industrial work “farmed out” to the homes, e.g., work on 
infant’s wear, was on a lower basis even than the factory. 
Women worked longer hours and half of them received less 
than $2.73 for their week’s work. 

Such conditions cannot continue for long. If industry, 
seeking its own self-interests, expands its migratory trends 
Southward, what was a difficult local problem will take on 
the character of a national crisis. And it is extremely doubt- 
ful that organized labor, as we have known it, can afford a 
remedy. “There will have to be another, quicker, more cer- 
tain solution of the problem. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Thus, having introduced in a sketchy way the plight of the 
American wage-earners, let us look now to the formal labor 
organizations as they are today. With the writing of the 7A 
Section of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933 union 
labor had at least the official approval of the Federal Govern- 
ment in its organizing activities. But whatever high hopes 
labor had soon vanished, when large corporations introduced 
under Section 7 (a) the “company” or independent union 
which was an extension of managerial control. 

However, Section 7A did declare a new public policy in 
its provision for the protection of the workers’ individual right 
to organize and bargain collectively. Even though it failed 
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to make such provision effective it spurred on the forces of 
organized labor to use every effort to have enacted the type 
of legislation which would be effective. 

July 5, 1935, marked the triumph of organized labor’s 
new drive. On that day, President Roosevelt signed the 
National Labor Relations Act in the presence of William 
Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, and 
of Senator Wagner of New York, who sponsored the law. 
Briefly, the Act was designed to prevent an employer from 
discharging an employe for joining a union; to protect an 
employe from being forced to joining a “company union”; to 
require an employer to recognize the representatives of the 
employes chosen for collective bargaining. It was assumed 
that since the worker would be empowered to pick his own 
spokesmen, it could only be done by majority rule. 

A great deal of water has gone over the dam since July 5, 
1935. Industry, which had for the most part assumed the 
unconstitutionality of the Act, was jolted out of its com- 
placency when the United States Supreme Court handed. 
down favorable decisions on five N. L. R. B. cases April 1, 
1937. A united labor front behind the Act’s enactment is 
now divided. ‘The administration of the Act has been 
assailed by industry, labor and the public. Much of the gen- 
eral criticism of the Act has been founded on a misunder- 
standing of its scope. 

The name, the National Labor Relations Board, is mis- 
leading. The only employer-employe relations the Board is 
empowered to handle is the determining of the employe rep- 
resentative on the basis of majority rule. It is not a mediation 
board. Its power to promote industrial peace is limited to the 
function described above. It does not arbitrate such disputes 
as deal with working conditions, hours and wages. It does 
not care for minority groups of employes once it has estab- 
lished the identity of the majority. 

One of the greatest problems of the Board has been to 
satisfy the American Federation of Labor and the Committee 
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for Industrial Organization that it is neutral to both groups 
in its decisions. Thus, while the Act has done much to pro- 
mote the cause of union organization, it could have done much 
more had the house of labor remained peaceful. 


COMMITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


Probably the greatest blow to organized labor in the last 
forty years has been struck by itself. For the first time in its 
history, labor had the full support of the National Admin- 
istration. It was unfortunate, then, that a break in the ranks 
had to occur. 

Three years have passed since John Lewis and his fol- 
lowers departed from the Atlantic City convention of October, 
1935. The Committee for Industrial Organization is now 
leading a labor movement of its own outside the Federation. 
While it is said to have rallied a membership of 3,000,000, 
won a fashion of recognition in the Motor Industry, come to 
an agreement with the United States Steel Corporation, 
strengthened its position in the Rubber industry, its successes 
have been blighted by mistakes and misfortunes. 

It was definitely a mistake in public policy to turn over the 
leadership of the C. I. O.’s interests on the Pacific Coast to 
Harry Bridges. Such a move gave greater credence to the 
charge that there were Communists high in the C. I. O. lead- 
ership. In the same direction John Lewis’ recent role in 
Mexico furnished his enemies with material objections 
difficult to answer. 

Under the head of misfortune, I would class the “sit-down” 
strike in the Motor Industry during the latter part of 1936 
and early in 1937. I do not think that strike was planned or 
instigated by the C. I. O. Executive Council. They were 
simply caught with it, and some credit must be given Mr. 
Lewis for his part in bringing about the strike’s suspension. 

Another misfortune was the “Little Steel” strike, 1937. The 
time chosen was certainly inopportune. Steel production was 
in decline and the opponents of formal organized labor were 
in a splendid position to play a waiting game. Moreover, the 
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strike was a heavy drain on the C. I. O. treasury, and the 
tactics employed by both sides helped not the public approval 
of the C. I. O. 

With the recent conclusion of the A. F. of L. convention at 
Houston, there seems to be little hope of labor’s house taking 
on a peaceful atmosphere. There is no evidence of a gesture 
sincere enough to hope for a peaceful settlement of the war- 
ring factions’ differences. In general, both the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. still seem to be behind the New Deal. From 
labor’s point of view, there is good reason for this support. 


ROOSEVELT AND LABOR 


The Roosevelt Administration has a splendid labor record. 
Out of the N. I. R. A. came the already discussed 7A Sec- 
tion. It was followed by the National Labor Relations Act, 
supported by a united labor front. Then, there were the 
Social Security Act and the Railroad Retirement Bill. This 
latter made New Deal friends of the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
union organizations never affiliated with the major labor 
movement of the A. F. of L. Of the recent legislation there 
was the U. S. Wage-Hour Law, which although it did not 
fully satisfy labor’s two factions, still it represents compliance 
with their objectives. Finally, there has been the institution 
of the Works Progress Administration. This institution will 
now furnish my final treatment of the wage-earners’ cause as 
it is developing to date. 

The Works Progress Administration was designed as a 
complement to the Social Security Act. While the latter was 
destined to provide financial assistance to the States in caring 
for the relief of the unemployable class, the W. P. A. was to 
afford assistance to the employable unemployed. It was 
assumed that this responsibility was Federal, because, as the 
President stated in his message to Congress on January 4, 
1935: “This group was the victim of a Nation-wide depression 
caused by conditions which were not local but national.” 

Since its inauguration there have been an average of 3,000,- 
000 unemployed on the rolls of the W. P. A. They represent 
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people from all walks of life, the young, the middle-aged, 
educated and illiterate, ex-professional and ex-business men, 
unemployed teachers, actors, musicians, all victims of an eco- 
nomic system which provided little or no opportunity for 
them to exercise their natural and acquired talents in the 
interests of their own economic and social status. 

If it is true that we must expect 4,000,000 as a minimum of 
unemployed even during periods of prosperity, then it is 
probable that the W. P. A. may remain as a permanent insti- 
tution. Assuming the permanency of the W. P. A. and the 
character of the people which it cares for, what political 
significance does it bear? 


WHITHER LABOR POLITICALLY ? 


From the economic point of view the W. P. A. makes for 
at least some form of security which its beneficiaries are not 
likely to surrender without a struggle. Socially, it tends to 


create an embittered class-structure. All the educational 
trends through the medium of the W. P. A., through the very 
efficient Workers’ School of the various Communist units 
throughout the United States, are building and strengthening 
class consciousness. Politically, it is already a widely accepted 
fact that the W. P. A. is being used for the purpose of con- 
tinuing in office the legislators who will support its activities. 

The socially fairminded would hardly be opposed to the 
organization of workers, for the principle of association is 
fundamental to society and on it are formed all our social 
institutions. But now comes a trend which may strengthen 
the fears of a great many Americans that the government’s 
relief program is becoming a threat to our free political 
structure. 

About two months ago David Lasser, President of the 
Workers’ Alliance, an organization of W. P. A. workers, said 
that he would send the 400,000 members of the Alliance into 
every precinct of a thousand cities to work for the election of 
New Deal candidates. “Through our members, their families, 
relatives and friends, we control at least 2,000,000 votes.” 
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Supposing the Alliance represented the balance of power in 
enough districts where contests would be close this fall, it 
could send to Congress enough men to influence very impor- 
tant legislation, and grasp a new form of political power. 

In addition to the W. P. A.’s political significance there has 
been the tendency of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. to 
identify themselves as important beneficiaries of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s party. To indicate this trend let me quote from an edi- 
torial in the American Federationist, A. F. of L. publication, 
December, 1936: 


The unmistakable mandate of the election is to permanently stop ruthless 
exploitation of the resources and the people of this country for the benefit of 
the few that held a form of money ownership to the program which provides 
real opportunity for all to better their living and to share in the material 
wealth which they help to create and to participate in the social and educa- 
tional opportunities which our advancing culture provides. * * * * We must 
move forward with union organization so as to be ready to deal with the 
political and legislative situations that will arise upon adverse decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 


We must remember, too, that C. I. O.’s Mr. Lewis con- 
tributed $500,000 to promote the reelection of Mr. Roosevelt. 
That he had expected Mr. Roosevelt to think and act in the 
C. I. O.’s interests was indicated by his rather pointed protest 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s attempt to preserve a neutral position 
during the General Motors strike of early 1937. 

There do not seem to be any real indications of a serious 
attempt to form a third party, for example, a Farmer-Labor 
party. That would bea rather slow and uncertain movement. 
But with the A. F. of L., the C. I. O., the W. P. A. group, 
forming in a general way organizational backing of the New 
Deal party, we have the trend both in ideology and objectives 
for a class-conscious political power. ‘The meaningless 
designation of “Republican” and “Democrat” is giving way 
before what may become a permanent united front of the less 
privileged of America’s people. Unless there is an immediate 
and lasting up-turn in prosperity for the masses, the potential 
strength of the mentioned organizations will be enhanced. 
The class transmission of political power will become a fact. 








































Ben Jonson: 1573-1637 


RUFUS WILLIAM RAUCH, M.A. 


and character, though in danger of overshadowing his 
real importance, still remains the best approach to an 
estimate of his significance, in his own time and even now. 


T HE legend of Jonson endures. The glamor of his life 


JONSON’s LAST YEARS 


We remember the taverns and the inns of Elizabethan 
London where Shakespeare and Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, John Donne and a host of others 
drank and talked, sang and argued. It was the Apollo Room 
of the Devil Tavern that was peculiarly Ben Jonson’s own; 
there during the years from 1605 to 1625 he held forth, the 


acknowledged arbiter of taste and judgment in all things 
literary, the idol of the younger generation of poets and play- 
wrights, especially of those who had been “signed with the 
seal of the Tribe of Ben.” 

Over the door entering the room verses had been inscribed, 
effusively doggerel but indicative of the esteem in which he 
was held: 


Welcome, all who lead or follow, 
To the oracle of Apollo— 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the tripos, his tower bottle ; 


1The definitive edition of The Works of Ben Jonson, edited by C. H. Herford 
and Percy Simpson, is in process of publication by Oxford University Press. Until this 
monumental work is completed, now in its sixth volume of a projected ten, reference 
is perhaps most conveniently made to one of the nineteenth-century complete editions 
of Jonson’s work. The text used here is The Works of Ben Jonson, with a Biograph- 
ical Memoir by William Gifford (with additions by Alexander Dyce), London, Ed- 
ward Moxon, 1843. 

“Verses Placed over the Door at the Entrance into the Apollo,” Gifford, op. cit., 
p. 727. 








BEN JONSON 


All his answers are divine, 
Truth itself doth flow in wine. 
Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers; 
He the half of life abuses, 
That sits watering with the Muses. . . . 
Welcome, all who lead or follow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo: 

O Rare Ben Jonson. 


His “Rules for the Tavern Academy,” laws of conviviality 
in sonorous Latin, were “engraven in Marble over the Chim- 
ney, in the Apollo of the Old Devil Tavern, at Temple Bar, 
that being his Club-Room.” Among them, as translated by 
one of his “‘sons,” are these :* 

Let the contests be rather of books than of wine. 
Let the company be neither noisy nor mute. 


Let none of things serious, much less divine, 
When belly and head’s full, profanely dispute. 


When Sir Francis Beaumont had to be away in the country 


to finish some plays with Mr. Fletcher, he thought himself a _ 


far exile and wrote to Jonson plaintively :* 


Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you, for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters: what things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest 

And had resolv’d to live a fool, the rest 

Of his dull life... . 

Ben, when these Scenes are perfect, we'll taste wine; 
I’ll drink thy Muses’ health, thou shalt quaff mine. 


Dozens of commendatory poems were written to him by 





2“Leges Conviviales,” vi, ibid., p. 727. 
3“Mr. Francis Beaumont’s Letter to Ben Jonson, ...”: The Works of Francis 
Beaumont and John Fletcher, ed. by A. R. Waller (Cambridge University Press, 1912), 
Vol. X, pp. 200-201. (Spelling here modernized. ) 
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friends on the occasion of his various plays, and after his death 
in August, 1637, a volume of memorial tributes, Jonsonus 
Virbius, soon appeared on the stalls. No one celebrated his 
memory more devotedly than the most lyrical of the sons of 
Ben, Robin Herrick :* 


Ah Ben! 

Say how, or when 

Shall we thy guests 

Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun? 

Where we such clusters had 

As made us nobly wild, not mad; 

And yet each verse of thine 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 


My Ben, 

Or come again 

Or send to us 

Thy wit’s great over-plus: 

But teach us yet 

Wisely to husband it, 

Lest we that talent spend: 

And having once brought to an end 

That precious stock, the store 

Of such a wit: the world should have no more. 


But by the time of his death in 1637, at 64, Jonson had 
known failure, poverty, severe and continuous illness, the 
tragedy in a sense of having lived beyond his time. His best 
patron, King James I, had died in 1625, and by the 1630’s most 
of his own generation in literature had gone: Shakespeare long 
since, and Chapman, Dekker, Webster, Donne. The last of 
his three children and his wife were dead. His fine library, 
with all his annotations and unfinished writing, had been 
destroyed by fire in 1623. His stoical reply to that catastrophe 
was an Execration upon Vulcan, the wicked god of burning. 
He lost his unofficial position as writer of masques to the royal 


4Robert Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, quoted by Gifford, op. cit., p. 88. 
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court; stricken with paralysis he made a last desperate bid for 
popular favor with a series of plays, from The Staple of 
News, 1626, to The Magnetic Lady, 1632. These were “his 
dotages,” as Dryden called them later. The age had moved 
on to quite different demands from the theater. But Jonson 
could not resist writing another proud Ode to Himself: the 
just indignation the author took at the vulgar censure of his 
play, The New Inn, which had been booed off the stage in 
1629 by some malicious spectators, begat the following: 


Come leave the loathed stage, 

And the more loathsome age; 

Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 
Usurp the chair of wit! 

Indicting and arraigning every day 

Something they call a play. 

Let their fastidious, vain 

Commission of the brain 

Run on and rage, sweat, censure and condemn; 
They were not made for thee, less thou for them. 


From 1628 to 1637 he lived in pain and squalor, disappear- ~ 


ing almost completely from record during the last two years. 
What irony that “all the greatest part of the nobility and 
gentry then in town” should attend his funeral. The honor of 
burial in Poets’ Corner was not given him; instead, a simple 
grave, far down the south aisle, in Westminster Abbey. The 
paving stone over him, with its fond inscription “O Rare Ben 
Jonson,” that classic epitaph which was paid for with the 
sixteenpence of a passing stranger, is well known. 


EARLY AND MIDDLE LIFE 


In the tercentenary year of Jonson’s death, it is perhaps 
more befitting his memory to recall the happier days of his 
early and middle life. 

There was in him a deep and pervading integrity, both as a 
man and as an artist; a surface of bluff heartiness and lusty 





5Gifford, p. 433. 
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living; a comic vein which at times became personal and 
embittered. Born to a very poor family, by sheer intelligence 
and will he got for himself a thorough classical education 
under the tutelage of Camden, master of Westminster School. 
Jonson’s wide classical culture and his literary achievement 
were crowned later with honorary degrees from both Oxford 
and Cambridge. He served in the wars in the Netherlands 
and, in the words of his boast to Drummond, he “had in the 
face of both the Camps killed an Enemy and taken opima 
spolia from him.” He had also killed an actor in a duel and 
saved himself from prosecution by pleading benefit of clergy 
(his father, dead before the son’s birth, had been a Scottish 
Presbyterian minister). He married a wife, “a shrew yet 
honest” he described her. He became a “Papist” and more 
than once he and his wife were summoned before the Privy 
Council on the charge of recusancy. By 25, he was already 
famous as a writer of plays, among them a comedy which 
brought something distinctively new into English drama. 

By 40, his success was complete, his achievement every- 
where recognized. He became poet-laureate of England, 
intermittently under James and Charles, with emolument of 
£100 per annum and a tierce of canary. The Roman tragedies 
Sejanus and Catiline were relative failures, but in a type of 
comedy in which realistically keen observation and exposition 
of typical character were combined, a comedy of social satire 
which pierced into the essential tensions and conflicts of the 
age, at least in their economic, political, and social aspects, 
Jonson was the master of his time: with Everyman in Hts 
Humour, Volpone, Epicoene, The Alchemist, Bartholomew 
Fair; from 1598 to about 1618, Jonson was at the height of his 
power. And in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, he had 
the courage and the audacity to publish his Works in a col- 
lected folio edition. 

Jonson’s personality stands out more clearly perhaps than 
any other among the writers in that frantic age. His vehement 
likes and dislikes, his methods of work, his critical ideals, his 
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relation with his time—these are all to be found in his own 
work, prologues and occasional poems, letters and prose 
criticism, and in the memoranda of his contemporaries. 
Drummond of Hawthornden made notes of his conversations 
with his distinguished visitor in the year of Jonson’s triumphal 
walking tour to Edinburgh, 1619.° Thus we learn that Jonson 
‘‘wrote all his [ poems] first in prose, for so his master Camden 
had learned him”—incredible when we have read “all his” 
with their lyrical grace and seeming spontaneity. He 
“esteemeth John Donne the first poet in the world, for some 
things,” though “Donne for not keeping of accent deserved 
hanging.” (The Criticus of Jonson’s lost preface to Horace’s 
Art of Poeste was Donne; were ever two poets in the same age 
more different?) He told Drummond that “Southwell was 
hanged (because he was a Jesuit priest and therefore under 
Elizabethan law a traitor to his country), yet so he had written 
that piece of his ‘The Burning Babe,’ he would have been 
content to destroy most of his.” And other odds and ends of 
anecdote: 


He beat Marston and took his pistol from him. Shakespeare in a play 
brought in a number of men saying they had suffered shipwreck in Bohemia, 
where there is no Sea near by some 100 miles. 

A gentleman reading a Poem that began with 

Where is that man that never yet did hear 

Of fair Penelope, Ulysses’ Queen? 
calling his Cook asked if he had ever heard of her, who answering no, 
demonstrated to him 

Lo, there the man that never yet did hear 

Of fair Penelope, Ulysses’ Queen? 


Drummond’s final estimate of Jonson’s character was far from 
sycophantic: 
He is a great lover and praiser of himself. . . . He is passionately kind and 


angry, careless either to gain or keep, vindicative, but if he be well answered, 
at himself. 





6Conversations with Drummond, Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, the Man and 
His Work, Vol. I, pp. 132-151, passim. 
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JONSON AND SHAKESPEARE 


Jonson’s life and character seem to have been much more 
exCiting, with material in abundance for the romance and the 
gossip of the literary historian, than the career of the actor- 
poet from Stratford. Shakespeare’s life seems to have been 
commonplace (it may be only our lack of information) ; 
Shakespeare’s work, however, sounds more fully perhaps than 
anything else in literature the whole diapason of human ex- 
perience. Whereas Jonson’s life seems truly representative of 
the romantic splendor and adventure of his age, Jonson’s work 
is at the opposite pole, a monument certainly of the cold pre- 
cision and objectivity of the really classical mind. The only 
safe moral seems to be that the external and even the exotic 
intimate experiences of life make relatively little difference 
for the impersonality of great art, a truth as valid for Shake- 
speare “the romanticist” as for Jonson “the classicist.” 

Jonson himself maintained that very point of view in his 
eulogy of Shakespeare, in lines known to every schoolboy. 


After hailing his greater contemporary 


Soul of the age 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage, 


My Shakespeare, rise! 


he pays tribute to Shakespeare’s native genius; but true to his 
own clear convictions, he insists that “inspiration” is not 


enough :” 


Yet must I not give nature all; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part; 
For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion; and that he 
Who casts to write a living line must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil, turn the same 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame. 





'To the Memory of My Beloved Master William Shakespeare .. ., Gifford, pp. 


692-3. 
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This is the same Jonson who commented in another connec- 
tion, De Shakespeare Nostro: 

I remember, the players have often mentioned. it as an honour to Shake- 
speare, that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted out a line. 
My answer hath been, Would he had blotted a thousand. Which they 
thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this, but for their 
ignorance, who chose that circumstance to commend their friend by, wherein 
he most faulted ; and to justify my own candour: for I loved the man, and do 
honor his memory, on this side of idolatry, as much as any. . . . There was 
ever more in him to be praised than to be pardoned. 


Jonson’s work will always suffer in comparison with the 
Shakespeare cosmos. That is inevitable, perhaps just; his star 
falls into the second luster, but it is not merely because of his 
association with Shakespeare, the anecdotes and the legends, 
that we remember him. He deserves well of us as we make 
our own the integrity of his conscience as an artist, his sharp 
observation and moral judgment of men and manners, his 
awareness of the importance of tradition in literature and in 
social morality, his denunciation of life that descends into a 
base naturalism. He merits the homage of memory and of our 
reading because of some half-dozen plays, unique in his time 
and in ours, and a small body of lyric poetry by no means 
minor even in the great age. 


JONSON’S COMEDIES 


In the prologue to Everyman in His Humour, the earliest 
of the plays which Jonson would admit to his Works, he 
asserts his independence as a writer and his adherence to 
standards not to be judged exclusively by popular success :° 


Though need make many poets, and some such 
As art and nature have not better’d much; 

Yet ours for want hath not so loved the stage, 
As he dare serve the ill customs of the age, 


8Timber; or Discoveries Made Upon Men and Matter, Gifford, p. 747. 
%Gifford, p. 1 (second pagination). 
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Or purchase your delight at such a rate, 

As, for it, he himself must justly hate. . . . 

He rather prays you will be pleas’d to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be. | !] 


More serious is the theory of comedy which he proclaims, a 
particular kind of comedy whose tradition is more or less per- 
vasive in the whole history of Western culture :" 


. .. deeds and language such as men do use, 

And persons, such as comedy would choose, 

When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes. . . . 
I mean such errors as you'll all confess, 

By laughing at them, they deserve no less. 


To display the foibles and the inconsistencies, the preten- 
sions and the hypocrisies of men in the permutations of society, 
to show the hollowness and vacuity of such faults and so to 
laugh them out of existence, is the social function of that hard, 
brittle comedy of wit which Jonson first perfected in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It is this type of comedy which is pre- 
eminently based on thought and requires a cultivated social 
organism for its ground. Aristophanes found it in the heyday 
of Greek civilization, late seventeenth-century France pro- 
vided it for Moliére. The more warm-blooded comedy of 
romantic sympathy, on the other hand, like Shakespeare’s, 
reveals deeper pools of emotion, broader vistas of human 
relationships; romantic comedy exists for no other purpose 
than to help us enjoy life more heartily and love its people 
more dearly. But the comedy of wit is no scourge; it is 
observational, intellectual, finally satirical. 

Society in the age of Jonson was in process of profound 
change. Society is always in flux, but this, like our own, was 
particularly fluid, with many anomolies, disarrangements, and 
conflicts of contradictory interests. ‘The feudal system had 
been dissipated from within by the general breakdown of 
medieval civilization, and destroyed from without by the eco- 





10Tbid. 
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nomic and social policies of Henry VIII and Elizabeth. The 
new capitalist economy of production for profit and self- 
aggrandizement, the exploitation of the dispossessed, the new 
methods of ‘‘mass-production” and tenant-farming had begun 
but had not yet solidified into a system. It was the age of 
beginning imperialism and commercial expansion, of voyag- 
ing and discovery. Profits often ran swiftly into the hundreds 
and even thousands of per cent. Monopolies were granted by 
the Crown in order to supply treasury deficits. It was an age 
of Spanish gold and get-rich-quick manias, of new wealth, of 
new families, of new religions. 

In the intellectual order indeed the changes were even more 
important. The new learning of classical antiquity, the new 
empirical science and its vast possibilities, the new humanism 
with its new morality, a morality which discounted super- 
natural sanctions and concentrated on the glory and perfection 
of man on earth—these had by the early seventeenth century 
forced most writers and intellectuals into either one or the 
other of two opposed positions: conservative traditionalists, at 
worst reactionary, at best working toward an assimilation of 
what was valuable in the new with what was valid in the old; 
or revolutionaries, at best insistent on the organic change and 
growth of society, at worst, fanatics who were expecting an 
apocalyptic Utopia just around the next corner. This must be 
considered only a crude summary; it is, however, a true gen- 
eralization that very few of those at all intellectually aware of 
the tremendous importance of the issues were content to rest 
in the disorder of the status quo. Not that literature had be- 
come propaganda or that thought had become exclusively 
social; quite the contrary. It was a “golden age”’ because the 
possibilities of experience were so enormous, compared with 
the then recent past, and because there appeared geniuses in 
poetry whose sensibility and skill were able to assimilate, to 
transmute and re-create these materials into a concrete living 
art. In this sense, then, Shakespeare and Jonson, the greatest 
minds of their time, were traditionalists, Shakespeare more 
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subtly, Jonson more obviously. The analogies of this situation 
with the dilemma of the twentieth century are many, and 
important. 

Jonson’s sensibility as a poet was deeply rooted in tradition, 
the classical (and medieval) doctrine of natural morality, 
U6gis or the tragic flaw in man’s nature, the ugliness of all 
excess. His plays, the best of them, are compressed and in- 
tensified re-creations of the significance of some of the issues 
which have just been suggested. His judgments, however, re- 
main within the proper categories of art, without moralizing. 

In Everyman in His Humour the poet displays a cross-sec- 
tion of London middle-class life in which most of the char- 
acters are “on the make,” if not financially at least culturally, 
with the grotesquerie and buffoonery that necessarily ensue. 
That is, they are parvenus, pretenders in various ludricous 
ways to levels of culture and civilization to which they have 
no inherent right or qualification. The characters are types 
drawn from this point of view and the scheme of action puts 
most of them into a kind of hierarchic order of gullibility: 
“Fach little flea has another little flea to bite him.” The play 
is not a great one; its plot is a confusion of cross-purposes, but 
it is a satisfactory preface to the Jonsonian world. Captain 
Bobadill is its most deft piece of character creation, a role that 
was long-lived in the English theater and a favorite with 
Charles Dickens in amateur performances. Bobadill is a 
miles gloriosus; he easily imposes his braggadocio on the lesser 
fools but is himself ensnared by the wits with the inevitability 
of acollision. He should be famous as the first copy-writer in 
English literature. For example, he discourses on tobacco :" 


Sir, believe me, upon my relation, for what I tell you, the world shall not 
reprove. I have been in the Indies, where this herb grows, where neither 
myself, nor a dozen gentlemen more of my knowledge, have received the 
taste of any other nutriment in the world for the space of one and twenty 
weeks, but the fume of this herb only: therefore it cannot be, but ’tis most 
divine. Further, take it in the nature, in the true kind so, it makes an 





Act III, Scene 2, Gifford, pp. 15-16. 
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antidote, that had you taken the most deadly poisonous plant in all Italy, it 
should expel it, and clarify you, with as much ease as I speak . . . especially 
your Trinidado; your Nicotian is good too . . . by Hercules I do hold it, and 
will affirm it before any prince in Europe, to be the most sovereign and 
precious weed that ever the earth tendered to the use of man. 


Jonson includes it all: the testimonial from “high” place, 
the medical quackery, the easy exaggeration; Bobadill’s only 
error is to mention two brands in the same advertisement. His 
plan for balancing the national budget and effecting a com- 
plete disarmament of warring nations is equally droll :” 


I would undertake . . . to save the one half, nay, three parts of her [the 
Queen’s] cost in holding war, and against what enemy soever. And how 
would I do it, think you? . . . Why thus, sir. I would select nineteen more 
to myself, throughout the land; gentlemen they should be of good spirit, 
strong and able constitution; I would choose them by an instinct, a character 
that I have; and I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your punto, 
your reverso, your stoccata, your imbroccata, your passada, your mountanto; 
till they could all play [duel] very near or altogether as well as myself. This 
done, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would come into 
the field the tenth of March, or thereabouts; and we would challenge twenty 
of the enemy; they could not in their honor refuse us. Well, we would kill 
them; challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty more, kill them; twenty 
more, kill them too; and thus would we kill every man his twenty a day, that’s 
twenty score; twenty score, that’s two hundred [sic| ; two hundred a day, five 
days a thousand; forty thousand; forty times five, five times forty, two 
hundred days kills them all up by computation. 


The five-day week—but his enthusiasm gets the better of his 
arithmetic. 

Volpone is Jonson’s best work. It is strong fare, highly 
seasoned: a picture of homo economicus at his best—and his 
worst coincidentally. Elizabethan drama generally had the 
great advantage of poetry in a popular art: a story in action 
which provides at the same time a fusion of thought and feel- 
ing to make realizable experientially, not abstractly, the pos- 
sibilities and the values of experience. In Volpone the poet 
resolves the tension between tradition and the forces of change, 


12Act IV, Scene 5, Gifford, pp. 21-22. 
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of decay and of renewal, into a first-rate play. The values of 
morality, virtue, friendship are subordinated to money, and 
the breeder of money is enthroned as king of the earth and of 
men. Jonson clothes the whole vision with all the wealth and 
luxury of his poetic power. Riches is elevated to the position 
of man’s highest good and most desirable end; the festering 
rottenness that lies at the very core of such a world is grue- 
somely exposed. Other Elizabethan playwrights used similar 
themes and plots; Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens is a tragedy, 
the Merchant of Venice is a tragi-comedy, for Shylock; but 
Jonson’s play remains a high comedy. 

V olpone is a vast piece of baroque art. The dramatist uses 
materials from classical literature, the legacy-hunters of 
decadent Rome as revealed and castigated by Juvenal and 
Petronius Arbiter; he uses the nomenclature of Aesop, and the 
locale of the imperial Venice of the Renaissance. But the 
motif had special significance for his own time and his 
handling of it gives it a universal validity. The play was 
performed with great success at both the universities, and 
dedicated to them. The Theater Guild production of a few 
years ago (a roundabout version, from a German adaptation) 
was scarcely a box-office hit, but with its highly stylized play- 
ing and costuming, its tempo of incisive caricature, it was an 
experience not easily forgotten. 

Volpone begins the day, and the play:* 

Good morning to the day; and next, my gold! 


Open the shrine, that I may see my saint. 
(Mosca opens the great vault, and discovers piles of gold, 
plate, jewels, etc.) 

Hail the world’s soul, and mine! More glad than is 

The teeming earth to see the longed-for sun 

Am I, to view thy splendor darkening his; . . let me kiss, 

With adoration, thee, and every relic 

Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name, 

Title that age which they would have the best; 





13Act I, Scene 1, Gifford, p. 175. 
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Thou being the best of things, and far transcending 

All style of joy .... 

Such are thy beauties and our loves! Dear saint, 
Riches, the dumb god, that giv’st all men tongues, 
That canst do nought, and yet mak’st men do all things; 
The price of souls; even hell, with thee to boot, 

Is made worth heaven. Thou art virtue, fame, 
Honor, and all things else. Who can get thee, 

He shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise—. 


Volpone is no cheap replica of Shylock, driving a bargain of 
usury: 
I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my wealth, 
Than in the glad possession, since I gain 
No common way; I use no trade, no venture; 
I wound no earth with ploughshares, fat no beasts 
To feed the shambles; have no mills for iron, 
i Oil, corn, or men, to grind ’em into powder. . . . | expose no ships 
To threatenings of the furrow-faced sea; 
I turn no moneys in the public bank, 
No private usury. - 


His “purchase” is made by taking full advantage of the 
greed and cupidity of others, their eagerness to be made his 
. heirs at any cost. Thus Volpone’s money is able to buy great 
fame and honor, of a kind; it will buy, even on “credit” 
(anticipation of the future) Corbaccio’s son, Bonario, but it 
will not buy filial devotion; it will buy Corvino’s wife, the 
lovely Celia, at Corvino’s own insistence, but it will not buy 
anything worthy the name of love; it will buy in case of 
urgent necessity even the Venetian Senate, but not a lasting 
justice. His own cleverness becomes his nemesis. His empire 
collapses and crushes him and all his devotees with it. 


JONSON’s GENIUS 


It would be an injustice to Ben Jonson to exaggerate the 
sordor of certain aspects of his plays, or to leave him as an 
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exponent of denunciation. To demonstrate fully the trans- 
formation into a great art of such materials as he uses, the 
follies of the natural man, is beyond the limits of an essay. 

Certainly he was not a sentimentalist. The portraits of 
him that have come down to us reveal a face that could be 
“passionately kind” as well as angry. His lyrical poetry 
proves the same quality. There are such well-known poems 
as the memorial to Salathiel Pavey, the boy-actor; poems of 
personal occasions, such as those on the death of friends or 
his own children in which the emotion of grief and loss is 
completely objectified, bound in perfect form and brought to 
harmony by the graciousness of the feeling. Such are the 
opening lines of the Epitaph on Elizabeth, L. H.:* 


Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little? Reader, stay. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die. 


Even a religious mood, sometimes profound, was not foreign 
to Jonson. A Hymn to God the Father reads in part:" 


Hear me O God! 
A broken heart 
Is my best part: 
Use still thy rod, 
That I may prove 
Therein, thy love. 


If thou hadst not 
Been stern to me, 
But left me free, 

I had forgot 
Myself and thee. 


So all of Jonson’s poems, great or small, are self-contained, 
clearly ordered totalities of experience in perfectly modulated 
form. They require no commentary, no apologia:” 





SE pigrams, 124, Gifford, p. 677. 
16Underwoods, Gifford, p. 667. 
114 Celebration of Charis, 1V, “Her Triumph,” Gifford, p. 689. 
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Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Ha’ you marked but the fall o’ the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Ha’ you felt the wool of beaver, 
Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar? 
Or the nard in the fire?.. . 

O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 


Or a stanza from “A Hymn to Diana” of the moon, from one 
of the plays:* 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair 

State in wonted manner keep; 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Or this, probably the finest poem of its length in our 
language :” 
So love emergent out of chaos brought 
The world to light, 
And gently moving on the waters wrought 
All forms to sight. 


In utter simplicity it “states” the great primal force which 
creates and sustains the universe; it suggests also the creative 
value of human love and the very raison d’étre of all art. 
Buried in one of his masques, never vet anthologized, it is the 
perfect Jonsonian lyric. 


Cynthia’s Revels, Act V, Scene 3, Gifford, p. 99. 
19Love’s Triumph Through Gallipolis, “Hymn,” Gifford, p. 654. 








The Spirituality of the 
“Spiritual Exercises” 
of St. Ignatius 


A. J. SIQUEIRA, S.J., M.A. 


on the spirituality of the Exercises. It has been clearly 

expressed in three recent Pontifical documents which also 
sum up many previous declarations. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Summorum Pontificum of July 25, 1922, proclaiming St. 
Ignatius Patron of Spiritual Exercises for the whole Church, 
characterized the work of St. Ignatius as original, endowed 
with a unique power of sanctification, constantly approved by 
the Popes, and answering the needs of our present times. The 
Apostolic Letter, Meditantibus Nobis of December 3, 1922, 
pointed out a source of interior renewal and a radiator of 
missionary zeal in the Spiritual Exercises. And the Encycli- 
cal, Mens Nostra, of December 20, 1929, set the seal on the 
Exercises by emphasizing their religious value and the hope 
which their diffusion brings to the Church. Paul III had 
approved the book on July 31, 1548; Alexander VII on 
October 12, 1647; Benedict XIV on March 20, 1753; Leo 
XIII on February 8, 1900, had praised Ignatian spirituality. 
But the Encyclical, Mens Nostra, of Pope Pius XI, crowned 
them all by its unbounded admiration for the author, the 
method, the arrangement, adaptability and sure doctrine of 
the Spiritual Exercises :’ 


Indeed, the excellence of spiritual doctrine altogether free from the perils 
and errors of false mysticism, the admirable facility of adapting the Exercises 


I T will be safe to begin by stating the mind of the Church 





14cta Apost. Sedis, Vol. XXI, pp. 704-5, Dec. 31, 1929; Catholic Mind, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 3, p. 56, Feb. 8, 1930. 
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to any order or state of man, whether they devote themselves to contem- 
plation in the cloisters, or lead an active life in the affairs of the world, the 
apt coordination of the various parts, the wonderful and lucid order in the 
meditation of truths that seem to follow naturally one from another; and 
lastly the spiritual lessons which, after casting off the yoke of sin and washing 
away the diseases inherent in his morals, lead a man through the safe paths 
of abnegation and the removal of evil habits up to the supreme heights of 
prayer and Divine love; without doubt all these are things which sufficiently 
show the efficacious nature of the Ignatian method and abundantly commend 
the Ignatian meditations. 


The Exercises of St. Ignatius have played an important 
part in the history of spirituality. “It is to St. Ignatius espe- 
cially and to the foundation of the Society of Jesus that we 
owe the wonderful transformation of Christian Asceticism in 
the full flood of sixteenth century Renaissance. ... St. Ignatius 
shifted the basis of ascetism.’” 

Laynez, who knew Ignatius of Loyola intimately, used to 
say that he was a man of few ideas. It will n0t be difficult, 
therefore, to find out the leading ideas underlying the 
Spiritual Exercises. We shall also find that their fewness only 
increases their forcefulness. 

The Spiritual Exercises are not a scholastic treatise on 
spirituality. The general principles of the spiritual life, its 
purpose, means, stages, are not explained but taken for granted 
and briefly recalled. Ignatius limits himself to some sugges- 
tions and prescriptions—and these are practical and precise. 
Nowhere else do we find such definiteness of detail and such 
coherence of the whole. Nor is this surprising, since Ignatius 
had realized and lived them before and during all that time 
when he was writing them, from 1522 in Manresa until he 
finished them at Rome in 1540. So the Exercises are essen- 
tially a chain of truths for meditation and of hints to follow 
in order to enable one to order one’s life according to God’s 
Will. I need not now labor the point that they were intended 
by their author for a vocation retreat; their very purpose ex- 
plains why they are a practical manual of spirituality. 


2E. Masure, S. Ignace et !dme Moderne; Melange, Wabrigant, p. 87. 
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SELF-ABNEGATION 


The spirituality of the Exercises, as the word exercise 
reminds us, is one of combat. From prolonged self-analysis 
St. Ignatius had obtained a clear view of the forces which tend 
to ruin God’s kingdom in man’s heart; hence the conviction 
that the great misfortune of men is the refusal to conquer 
themselves. He therefore girds himself to this victory over self 
and strives to lead to it all whom he meets. The title he has 
given to his spiritual exercises is his leading idea, it contains 
his personal program and the program which he spared no 
pains to hand on to others. Without this victory over self, it 
is impossible to be a reasonable man, a disciple of Jesus Christ, 
co-saviour of souls; because one who does not overcome his 
passions will be overcome by them. The teaching of Our 
Lord may be summed up in that word: “Whoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
me.” He confirmed it by His life which was a total holo- 
caust; and the history of the saints who have truly followed 
Him proves that this constant and complete self-abnegation is 
the indispensable condition of the true life. 

There is therefore one only way to reform oneself: the way 
of total self-abnegation. Every Christian must undertake this, 
because the life according to God’s Will can only be lived at 
this price. Now the surest way of victory is not merely to 
keep the enemy at bay but to carry the fight into the enemy’s 
camp by acting in a way diametrically opposed to his: and 
this again is by self-abnegation, which is to be carried as far 
as God will lead and help us on with His grace. This calls 
for unbounded generosity, but the way is safe and sure. It is 
the way to carry out and to ensure the humble submission 
which the creature owes its Creator, the Christian’s following 
of Christ and the love of God which sums up all our religion 
here below and our happiness in Heaven. The examples of 
Lucifer and of Adam remind us of what happens to men with- 


out self-conquest. 
The Exercises, as has already been said, are primarily meant 
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to help us to find out and to do God’s Will, to embrace the 
state of life intended by God for each one: God’s Will is the 
supreme norm of our lives, the rule which must regulate all 
our decisions, according to which our life must be ordered so 
as to reach our end. That is the divine plan. But the devil, 
the enemy of our human nature, tries to wreck that plan. 
His tactics are well known: his points of attack are well 
chosen, his operations are secret, the more timid and faint- 
hearted the resistance the more furious he shows himself to be. 

One who has studied the Spiritual Exercises carefully can- 

not fail to be struck by St. Ignatius’ masterly skill: first, in 
exposing clearly, unerringly, almost mercilessly, our enemies 
and their tactics; and secondly, in carrying on the fight against 
them relentlessly and ruthlessly. Self-love under its twin 
forms of pride and sensuality and their myriad manifestations ; 
the devil with his nets and chains; the world with its snares 
and its poisonous spirit that deadens the pulse: St. Ignatius 
tracks them to their remotest hiding places and gives them no 
quarter. In fact, each of the great meditations of the Second 
Week is like a pitched battle in the war; and the weapons 
with which the exercitant is armed are ever the same: poverty, 
humiliations, and hardships, humility—all of which call for 
abnegation. Once we are warned against our enemies the duty 
of watchfulness and of the firm resolution to do the opposite 
of what our enemies suggest, is imperative. 

Throughout the multiplicity of “Annotations,” ‘“Addi- 
tions,” “Meditations,” “Contemplations” and “Rules” runs 
the same thought like a leite motif: self-control, self-conquest. 
Self-control, e.g., in the precautions taken to ensure solitude 
and recollection, in the concentration of intellectual and voli- 
tional powers on a given truth, in the determination of a prac- 
tical resolution. Self-conquest: in the practice of temperance 
and of penance; in reacting against the triple concupiscence, 
against the suggestions of the devil and of the world; in pro- 
longing prayer in spite of disgust; in insistent prayer for 
courage to brace recoiling nature up to the sacrifice which 
God asks. 
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Sometimes explicitly stated, more often presupposed, the 
formula vince teipsum, is everywhere present in the Exercises. 
In a sense, it is the essence of the book because it is indispens- 
able to the essence of the spiritual life. It is impossible to go 
through the Exercises sincerely without acquiring the desire 
and the strength to conquer oneself for the love of Christ. 

St. Ignatius is, doubtless, one of the greatest masters of 
abnegation. The very title of the Exercises (21)* shows the 
important place which abnegation holds in the retreat and in 
the life which has been ordered in the same spirit. Annota- 
tion one (1) explains the title by determining more precisely 
the significance and scope of this renunciation of every in- 
ordinate affection: it is the condition preliminary to finding 
God’s Will which is the exercitant’s special aim, and the dif- 
ferent exercises will dispose him progressively to this detach- 
ment. But the general principle of active and methodical 
abnegation has been laid down absolutely and will often be 
recalled under different forms. 

The Fundamental Meditation (23) states a double principle 
of abnegation: man should renounce himself as an end by 
subordinating himself to God the true End, and he should 
renounce any use of creatures for himself, because all should 
be referred to the same End. For this, he should establish 
himself in a fundamental and universal disposition of indif- 
ference, that is of abnegation of any personal will, affection or 
desire with regard to the good and bad things of this life. The 
First Week confirms this disposition by making us “realize 
the disorder of our actions,” and even enforces it by leading 
us to conceive a horror of worldly things and to put them away 
from us (63). The Meditation “On the Kingdom” shows 
great enthusiasm in answering Christ’s invitation: si quis vult 
venire post me, and in following Him in the way of the most 
perfect renunciation (98). The Two Standards symbolize 
the spirit of the Divine King, Poverty and Humilty, in oppo- 





8The numbers refer to the numbered paragraphs of the edition of the text in the 
Monumenta Historica S.J. 
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sition to the spirit of the world (146). The Three Modes of 
Humility are in substance three degrees of abnegation: (i) 
that necessary for salvation; (ii) the indifference of the 
Foundation pure and simple; (iii) the preference given to a 
poor and humble life (165-68). Finally the Three Classes 
of Men are a forcible lesson in real and effective detachment. 

All these Exercises are preparatory to the election of a state 
of life which requires at least the detachment of the second 
degree, indifference, called by the oldest directories “true and 
complete resignation of soul” (“resignatio animi vera, omnt- 
moda’) to the Will of God, however painful to nature. The 
Contemplatio ad Amorem at the end of the Exercises is a great 
lesson in abnegation out of love: this rivalry in generosity 
between creature and Creator entails a continual despoiling of 
self in order to give and be given, which is expressed by the 
total oblation of the Suscipe (231, 234). 


MEASURE OF PERFECTION 


We must detach from the Exercises an axiom which refers 
to the reform of life, but which expresses the principle of 
abnegation with a particular force and a much wider applica- 
tion (189): “Let every one judge that he will make progress 
in all spiritual matters just insofar as he rids himself of his 
self-love, his own will and his own self-seeking.” This ex- 
perimental, almost mathematical formula lays down a funda- 
mental law of the spiritual life. It indicates a method of 
measuring spiritual progress by a basal element which can be 
easily and unmistakably estimated. Abnegation, then, is the 
measure of perfection and it is to this rule that St. Ignatius 
refers in order to establish the value of different forms of the 
life of perfection. According to Ribadeneira, St. Ignatius 
referred all to this common measure: “To this he referred 
everything” (“huc omnia referabat’’) ; he valued everything 
according to this “optimum” element which sustains prayer 
and which prayer in turn should develop with a view to union 
with God. 
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All for God, nothing for self: this is abnegation—and the 
Examen is the means to it. This is the spirituality of the 
Exercises. Nothing shows so well as the particular Examen 
how definite, practical and thorough this spirituality is. 

What then is abnegation? It is not the same as renuncia- 
tion, detachment, death to self, self-forgetfulness, mortifica- 
tion, humility. The renunciation of what is external to us, 
e.g., material goods, friendships, esteem, comfort, is different 
from the abnegation of ourselves, of what is most intimate and 
personal to us, of what we are, as St. Gregory the Great says :* 


There (Lk. ix, 23) it is said that we should deny ourselves our possessions ; 
here (Lk. xiv, 33) it is said that we should deny ourselves ourselves. And 
perhaps it is not hard for a man to leave his possessions, but it is very hard 
for him to leave himself. Indeed it is a small matter to deprive oneself of 
what one has; but it is a very great matter to deprive oneself of what one is. 


Properly speaking, we cannot renounce what we really are, 
nor the end and goal of our existence—that would be suicide. 
But we can renounce what our self-love would have us be, 
renounce ourselves as center, accept to be mere accessories, 
wholly subordinate in the detail of our life to God’s plans and 
purposes, and this is to renounce what is most fundamental in 
our inordinate tendencies. We give up making ourselves the 
center of our world, give up seeking our good as the primary 
and self-sufficient end; or even renounce all personal advan- 
tages in this world, lose and hate ourselves in this life, in via, 
but with the desire to give God all the glory, in termino, and 
consequently to find therein our life’s end and beatitude. This 
is what the notion of abnegation implies; it is more complete 
than detachment or renunciation. It follows that abnegation 
is a general disposition of the soul facilitating the practice of 
the different virtues inasmuch as they are contrary to self- 
love; thus, acts of abnegation are really acts of charity, of 
humility or other virtues which demand a sacrifice of our own 
interests, a sacrifice which costs us far more.’ 





4Homilia in Evangelium 32, n 1. P. L. 76/1233. 
5It was in this sense that Father Ginhac used the word. Cf. Life by Calvet, Ch. X. 
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“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself.” 
Our Lord thus lays down abnegation as necessary for any one 
who will follow Him—in a sense, therefore, for every Chris- 
tian. There is a measure of abnegation, of self-renunciation, 
at times heroic as in the case of the martyrs, which is necessary 
for every Christian who is resolved to remain in the state of 
grace. A greater measure of abnegation with a deeper hold 
all through life, is necessary for those who want to follow our 
Lord more closely, in a higher perfection of charity; for 
supreme love of God and total forgetfulness of self are in- 
separable. Note the remark with which St. Ignatius closes 
the Second Week of the Exercises (189) :° 


Desiring in all and through all and seeking nothing except the greater 
praise and glory of God Our Lord. For let each one reflect that he will 
make progress in all spiritual matters in proportion as he shall have divested 
himself of his self-love, self-will, and self-interest. 


Abnegation, then, holds the central place in the spirituality 
of the Exercises. First of all, it is the practically decisive 
point in the spiritual life, the strategic position whose loss or 
gain really decides the battle for sanctity. Experience bears 
out the truth of this. Father de Guibert speaks of “spoilt 





6Compare with this the doctrine of St. John of the Cross. After quoting Our Lord’s 
words (Luke xiv, 33), he adds: wherefore, it is supreme ignorance for the soul to 
think that it will be able to pass to this high estate of union of God if first it void 
not the desire of all things, natural and supernatural, which may hinder it. Now 
the soul according to the saint’s psychology, is made up of interior and exterior senses 
and of the faculties. All these must be free from creature impurities in order to be 
prepared for divine union. The necessary self-emptying may be accomplished in 
two ways: by our own efforts, with the habitual aid of grace, and by the action of 
God exclusively, in which the individual has no part whatsoever. (The Complete 
Works of St. John of the Cross, translated and edited by E. Allison Peers, Vol. I, 
“Ascent of Mount Carmel,” pp. 2, 29, etc.) We may rightly say that the doctrine of 
the two Nights which purify the soul from every personal attachment, is the very 
marrow of the doctrine of St. John of the Cross. In order to reach the Union of 
Light, the soul must pass through the Dark Night as through a tunnel of impenetrable 
obscurity, from which it emerges to bask in the sunshine of grace and to enjoy the 
divine intimacy. The thread which guides the soul through this obscurity is that of 
“emptiness” or “negation.” Only by voiding ourselves of all that is not God can 
we attain to the possession of God, for two contraries cannot coexist in one individual 
and creature love is darkness, while God is light, so that from any human heart one 
of the two cannot fail to drive out the other. 
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saints,” priests, religious or laymen, fervent, zealous, pious 
and devoted, but yet not quite saints—they lacked neither a 
deep interior life nor a sincere love of God and of souls, but 
they failed to attain that completeness in renunciation, that 
depth of abnegation and totality of self-surrender which 
would have given them up entirely to God’s work in them; 
which on the contrary strikes us in the lives of real saints. 
Generous souls are drawn to love God, to praise Him, to 
devote themselves, to spend themselves in His service; but to 
die to self entirely, in the secret and intimate silence of one’s 
soul, to let grace despoil and detach oneself from all that is 
not purely God’s Will and service, this is the holocaust from 
which many souls shrink, this is the parting of the ways—the 
way of a fervent life and the way of high sanctity. 


MEANS TO AN END 


But a more important reason for assigning its central place 
to abnegation is the example of Christ who pleased not Him- 
self and who has deliberately placed the Cross as the crown 
of His life and has made it the necessary seal of every work 
of salvation and of sanctification accomplished in His name. 
Every single meditation of the Second and Third Weeks of 
the Exercises impresses this lesson on the exercitant with 
relentless relevancy, from the Kingdom, the Incarnation and 
the Nativity up to the consummation on Calvary (116). 
Abnegation is, therefore, at the center of the spiritual life as 
the completest and most intimately penetrating form of 
Christ’s Cross; for the carrying of the Cross is the true mark 
of conformity with Christ, of complete imitation of His exam- 
ple, of perfect following in His footsteps. Jesus Himself has 
joined together the three terms: abnegation, carrying the 
cross, following in His footsteps. 

The spirituality of the Exercises is essentially dynamic, not 
static. It is a spirit, an attitude towards life and especially 
towards the hard things of life, towards physical and mental 
and moral sufferings, all that goes against the grain. And 
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this spirit is a compost of humility and magnanimity; and 
because it is a spirit and an attitude, it is progressive and 
adaptable to every class of men: to saints and sinners, to 
priests and laymen, to religious and to people in the world; 
and it is adaptable to different stages and moods in each one’s 
life. It is the attitude of total self-gift, of self-surrender, that 
begins with “quid agam pro Christo?” of the colloquy of the 
First Week, then takes the shape of the oblation of the Medi- 
tation on the Kingdom, becomes more insistent in the collo- 
quies of the Two Standards and of the Three Classes with its 
strategic note. It reaches its perfection in the Sume et 
Suscipe. 

It is clear from this that the Spiritual Exercises do not teach 
abnegation as an end in itself but as a means to an end; and 
this end is union with God begun in the life of grace here 
below to be perfected and consummated in the Beatific Vision. 
For the spiritual life essentially consists in the presence and 
preservation and increase of sanctifying grace which makes 
us living branches of the Mystical Vine, Jesus Christ. Abne- 
gation, then, is the emptying of self so that we may be filled 
with the divine life.’ The Exercises do not let us forget that 
Christ became man in order that we may have life and have 
it ever more abundantly. “Sensuality and self-indulgence,” 
says Arnold Lunn, “may be compared with the dirt darkening 
a window, for the divine rays cannot reach the soul unless the 
window has been cleansed by asceticism” (4 Saint in the 
Slave Trade, p. 244). 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: this still remains the 
great commandment, but: St. Ignatius realized that love of 
God is impossible for a soul in which self reigns supreme, in 
which self-importance, self-interest and self-will, are erected 
into idols and worshiped. So the chief effort of an apostle 
must be to lead souls to self-abnegation; in this one word 





"Cf. The Mystical Body of Christ, by Dr. Fulton Sheen, Ch. XVII, “The Fullness of 
Christ.” An emptying (kenosis) and a filling (pleroma): St. Paul, Phil. ii, 5, 7; 
Eph. iii, 19, iv, 13; Col. i, 19. “The love which spends itself is to be loved in return, 
for every emptying implies a filling,” p. 360. 
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Christ has summed up the whole duty of a Christian and the 
Spiritual Exercises aim at making us realize and live this hard 
saying: therein lies the sanctifying force of the Exercises. 
Renounce yourselves for the love of Christ suffering and 
humiliated. 

The motives which impel one to this abnegation are 
forcibly presented in the Exercises: humility and magnanim- 
ity are the wings of the spirit. St. Ignatius has a very high 
idea of the Divine Majesty, of God’s sovereign rights over 
man. ‘The foundation of this self-denial, therefore, is our 
very quality of creatures who of ourselves are nothing before 
God. We stand before Him, unworthy of His regard on 
account of our sins; our attitude is full of reverence in His 
presence; we speak to Him as servants to their Master; in- 
deed, for a soul trained to humility in the school of the Exer- 
cises, God’s Will is the inviolable rule of life. 

But God is not only our Sovereign. By the Incarnation, 
He has become one of us, our Companion, our Brother-in- 
arms, our King. Hence Jesus Christ is the true center of the 
Exercises. Weare introduced to Him early in the First Week 
in the meditations on Sin and on Hell. In the two typical 
contemplations on the Kingdom and the Two Standards, He 
appears before us as our adorable King and worthy of our 
passionate love: this feeling of magnanimity which charac- 
terizes St. Ignatius is inseparable from humility in the 
Exercises. The fealty which promised perfect service to the 
Supreme Master in the fundamental meditation is now trans- 
formed into a deep and enthusiastic attachment to Christ, 
ready to do and to suffer for Him. The abnegation which 
underlies the Third Mode of Humility, the prayers conclud- 
ing the contemplations on the Kingdom and Two Standards 
and the Rule of Conduct laid down at the end of the note on 
Reform of Life, suppose a generous and passionate heroism 
of which Christ is the efficient, exemplary and final Cause. 
Thus do the Spirtual Exercises harmonize the apparently 
contradictory feelings of humility and magnanimity. 
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COOPERATION 


The method of spirituality outlined in the Exercises seems 
to contradict the theological principles of the spiritual life. 
The Church teaches that no good and salutary act can be done 
without the initiative and aid of grace. But the Exercises 
substitute human endeavor to God’s grace in the work of our 
salvation and sanctification, and especially at the all important 
stage of the Election of our state of life, Semi-Pelagianism! 

First of all, there is an initial error in imagining that only 
those actions are done under the initiative of grace in which 
this initiative is apparent and felt. We have heard of voca- 
tions which seem to be the result of reasoned conviction; but 
this conviction is itself the fruit of a special grace, very real 
though the recipient is not conscious of it. Moreover, this 
interior action of grace and the action of external circum- 
stances are not entirely independent and divergent forces. At 
every step of the Exercises, the exercitant is under the influ- 
ence of grace: prevenient grace which has inspired him to 
undertake the work of his sanctification, cooperating grace 
which will help and sustain and strengthen him through the 
arduous ways of the spiritual life. The aim and purpose of 
the Exercises is to help us to live a spiritual life during and 
after the retreat. Nature and grace are the two facets of the 
mystery: God wants our cooperation, and that is all that St. 
Ignatius intends to ensure, fully confident that God will not 
be wanting to our good will. Indeed, only a superficial view 
can fail to see the part assigned to prayer in the Exercises. 
God’s grace penetrates them through and through. 

Hence it would also be erroneous to find mere psychological 
efficacy in the Exercises. This efficacy is neither the only nor 
the principal means; for though human means are employed 
to act on the soul, to move it and to strengthen the will, grace 
is the great power, and all the frame work and mechanism of 
the Exercises are intended to dispose it to be perfectly sensi- 
tive and docile to the suggestions of grace. This brings us 
again to the general problem of the cooperation of external 
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and human means of sanctification with the interior working 
of divine grace. Grace is all powerful and may alone suffice, 
if God so wills; but God ordinarily uses external helps as 
means and channels for His grace. The method and practice 
of the Election is a typical example of such a help and an 
accompaniment of grace. 


TRUE CONTEMPLATION 


We must refer briefly to another charge brought against the 
spirituality of the Exercises by the late Henri Brémond, per- 
haps the most brilliant advocatus diaboli for the Spiritual 
Exercises in recent times. Brémond scattered his shafts lib- 
erally across the volumes of his Histoire Litteraire du Sentt- 
ment Religeux en France, and then packed them together into 
three articles published in La Vie Spirituelle for 1929. In 
La Genése de L’ Asceticisme, which is an introduction to Part 
IV of Vol. VIII of his magnum opus, he states the problem 
thus: “How has it come to pass that a Religious Order, 
founded by a mystic and in which mystics abound, has been 
led to hedge itself against mysticism, or at least to treat it with 
the greatest distrust? Caute legendus—this is what P. de 
Maumigny, one of the Society’s most authoritative spiritual 
writers, said of P. Lallemant.” And at the end of Chapter VI 
on Bourdaloue, he quotes Lebreton as expressing his own 
opinion in these words: 

Mystical graces properly so called are above us, reserved to some exceptional 
souls. Shall prayer for others be no more than an exercise of asceticism, a 


journey across the desert? . . . God preserve us from imposing this barren 
and crushing labor on any one. Every baptised person is a child of God. 


And P. Doncoeur: “I fear that the preoccupation with self- 
culture makes us forget what is primary in Christianity. . . . 
The training of the will is certainly very necessary, but haven’t 
we been baptized in the name of the Most Blessed Trinity 
first of all in order to live our divine life of Sons, by the grace 
of Christ in the Holy Spirit. . . . Too many souls have been 
choked in the dungeon of Religious Moralism.” And Brémond 
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concludes: “Le mystique est un chétien qui ne s’ignore pas; 
Vasceticiste est un chrétien qui s’ignore.”’ Brémond is in- 
dignant with intellectualism, moralism, asceticism, and he 
lays these isms at the door of the Exercises.* 

In other words, Brémond would oppose the spirituality of 
the Exercises to mysticism; according to him, the Exercises 
direct prayer exclusively to the dry, humble practice of the 
virtues. We might well ask ourselves if this contemplative 
optimism, opposed to the sturdy realism of St. Ignatius, does 
not misunderstand poor human nature and the normal laws of 
providence in the distribution of the graces of prayer. What 
most Christians lack is the mastery of their passions, and the 
lives of saints tell us how dearly they bought heavenly favors 
at the price of the crucifixion of their concupiscences. Against 
this evidence, all dreams are idle, all theories negligible. The 
more numerous the brave servants of God, the more numerous 
will true contemplatives be. St. Ignatius who had tasted and 
seen at Manresa how sweet the Lord is, cannot be an enemy of 
contemplative prayer. Of all schools of spirituality, perhaps 
that of the Exercises most directly elicits generous self-sacri- 
fice out of the loftiest and surest motives; and the most heroic 
souls are those who have constantly and perseveringly prac- 
ticed the humble vincat se ipsum and the generous agendo 
contra. For according to the Spiritual Exercises, as accord- 
ing to the Gospels, the Imitation of Christ and St. John of the 
Cross, abnegation is the firm bed-rock, the acid test of a man’s 
spirituality, the infallible measure of his progress in the way 
of God’s service. And experienced masters of mysticism admit 
that it is on hearts thus lovingly immolated that God usually 
deigns to pour out the most wonderful graces of prayer. Far 
from closing the door to contemplation, then, the Spiritual 
Exercises dispose and prepare the soul for the breath of the 
Spirit. 

All mysticism, says P. de la Taille,’ is concerned with the 





81’Ecole Francaise et L’Ecole de St. Ignace, Vol. UI, pp. 6, 7, 9. 
°Théories Mystiques, Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 1928. 
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development of the order of grace. God’s first gift to the just 
is Himself. God’s presence in the soul by sanctifying grace, 
is the support of the whole spiritual edifice. Union is habitual 
grace. The indwelling of the Trinity, the presence of the 
communication of the Trinity is bound up with sanctifying 
grace, our habitual union with uncreated grace. And the 
Spiritual Exercises prepare the soul for this life of grace, the 
Christlife of union with God, by emptying it of self. It 
should not be imagined that this is only a spirituality for the 
novice. Abnegation is a progressive process, so that the fur- 
ther it goes the further the horizon recedes and fresh fields are 
opened up for conquest. But the further it goes the more 
complete too is God’s possession of the soul, the more intense 
the divine life of the soul, the more perfect the fusion of its 
will with God’s. 

Rousselot thus describes the process: ‘To will lies at hand, 
but to do the good deed I do not find.” ‘Two beings in me — 
willing and not willing — this is one face of the paradox. But 
what is strange and really mysterious is that in order to will 
completely, another in me should will—another, i.e., a God, 
personal and personally distinct from me. My will is not 
truly mine save in ceasing to be mine, and not merely in the 
sense that I must desire a higher and greater good than myself, 
but in the sense that another should make me will: not only 
should I cease to be the object of my will, but I must be 
resigned to my incapacity of being its sufficient subject. And 
not only should I be resigned to it, but I should delight in it, 
glory init. This is the deepest abnegation, the most passionate 
love; for beyond the ravishing joy of giving oneself, there is 
the joy of abandoning oneself in order that the gift may be 
realized. God working in the will making it will, this is the 
mystery of grace felt and described so movingly by St. 
Augustine, Da quod jubes. But this mystery of complete 
abandonment, so hard to pride, follows necessarily from the 
belief in a God who is Supreme Lord of His creatures. And 
this is where the Spiritual Exercises lead, through abnegation 
out of love, legato con amore in un volume. 











Margaret Brent 


RUTH ALLISON HUDNUT 


N January 21, 1648,* almost three hundred years ago, 
Margaret Brent appeared before the Maryland 


assembly and’ 


requested to have vote in the howse for her self and voyce allso for that att 
the last Court 3d Jan: it was ordered that the said Mrs Brent was to be 
lookd uppon and received as his Lps Attorney. The Gour. denyed that the 
sd. Mrs Brent should have any uote in the howse. And the sd. Mrs Brent 
Protested agst all proceedings in this pnt Assembly, unlesse shee may be pnt. 
and have vote as aforesd. 

On this episode more than on any other rests her fame. 
She proved herself one of the select few with sufficient inde- 
pendence and courage to demand justice. A vote was needful 
to her business interests. She saw no reason why she should 
be handicapped, and she asked a “new deal.” 


MARGARET’S SUPPOSED SPEECH 


From this brief record in the Maryland Archives, Mrs. 
Lucy Meacham Thruston, author of the novel, Mistress 
Margaret Brent, imagined the speech which Margaret might 
have made. In this imaginary discourse, she recounted all she 
had done for the colony, and asked if she, one of the largest 
landowners, must stand idly by without a voice in forming the 
laws, merely because she was a woman. She reminded the 
legislators of their boasted religious freedom in which they 
claimed to lead the way and adjured them to be leaders also 
in granting justice and letting the woman who had equal risks 
with them have an equal voice in government. 

The author herself says this speech is purely fiction, but it 
has reappeared as the actual words of Margaret Brent in a 
pamphlet, Mistress Margaret Brent, Colonial American 
Dame, by Marie Frances Bernhardt; in the American 





[*Cf. “Margaret Brent: Gentleman,” by E. Ramsay Richardson in THouGHT, Vol 
VII, No. 4, March, 1933, your Editor’s Note.] 
1Archives of Maryland, I, 215. 
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Motorist for November, 1932; in the Baltimore Sun for 
October 11, 18, 25, 1908, where the words are changed but are 
sufficiently similar to indicate the same source. It has also 
been printed, framed, and hung in a girls’ dermitory at a 
well-known university and may have appeared elsewhere. It 
is offered as an example of the several myths and misstate- 
ments about a woman whom fact alone renders outstanding. 

Some of her biographers have credited her with demanding 
two votes, one for herself, one as his Lordship’s attorney. The 
Archives, already quoted, show that she asked a vote and a 
voice also. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


She was one of 13 children in a distinguished Catholic 
family; her father, Lord of Stoke and Admington in 
Gloucester; her mother, Elizabeth Reed, who traced her 
family back to Edward III. Independence of spirit was 
characteristic of the Brents, and Margaret came naturally by 
her courage and originality. Members of her family lost 
their property rather than take an oath contrary to their re- 
ligious ideals. ‘Two-thirds of her father’s estate was se- 
questered in 1644 for recusancy as were the lands of his chil- 
dren, Fulke, Edward, George, Anne, and Jane. William, 
another brother, educated in law, “suffered much for his 
religion by imprisonment, payments of money, and I know 
not what....’” But Captain Giles Brent, prominent like his 
sister, Margaret, in Colonial affairs, knew better perhaps than 
his English brethren how to keep marmalade on his toast. 
In a community dominated by Protestants, an order of the 
Stafford county court mentioned “21 years experience of his 
fidelity in not seducing any persons to the Roman Catholic 
religion.’” 

Nineteen thirty-eight is a Margaret Brent year, marking 
the tri-centenary of her landing in St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
land. She was about 37 at the time, for in 1661 she gave her 
age as sixty or thereabouts. She came with her brothers, Giles 





2Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XIV, 427-428. 
3Ibid., VIII, 239. 
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and Fulke, her sister, Mary, and several servants. The sisters 
were favored by the Lord Proprietor. Though they arrived 
several years after the first settlers, he said they should be 
granted “as much Land in and about the town of St. Maries 
and elsewhere in that Province in as ample manner and with 
as large Priviledges as any of the first Adventurors.”™ 


MARGARET AS A BUSINESS WOMAN 


They were among the first women to receive land in Mary- 
land. Their town property comprised 70% acres in St. 
Mary’s called Sister’s Freehold. For the transportation of 
themselves and four maid servants, they asked 2,000 acres to 
be erected into one or two manors and 1,000 acres for trans- 
porting five men. 

In 1642, Giles conveyed to Margaret for the payment of 
certain debts all his lands in the Province, his goods, debts 
due him, chattels, and servants. The conveyance was oppor- 
tune, Giles was facing court action. He had failed to carry 
out a commission for pressing men on Kent Island into service 
against the Indians, and had involved the colony in consider- 
able expense for an expedition which never came off. His 
uncertainty of consequences might have induced him to use 
his sister in that still popular method of avoiding legal results. 

Possibly her acquisition was temporary, for in 1644, he 
further deeded her “‘a stock of neat-cattle, certaine draft Oxen 
wth waines plowgeers &c . . . wth all the Land, howsing & 
appurtenances thereunto belonging.”’ She was constantly 
active in property affairs, acquiring land both in Maryland 
and Virginia. Her will shows she died possessed of extensive 
holdings in both colonies. 

Nobody can better judge a person’s ability than members 
of his immediate family. Both Giles, and Fulke who soon left 
the colony, entrusted to Margaret at various times their legal 
and business affairs. She acted as their attorney and also as 
the attorney for other women. Her most active public career 





4Maryland Historical Magazine, IV, 263. 
5Md. Archives, IV, 417. 
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occurred between 1642-1650 when she appeared repeatedly in 
court both as complainant and defendant. 

She was joint guardian with Governor Leonard Calvert of 
the Indian Princess, daughter of Kittamaquund, Emperor of 
the Piscataway Indians. This child was brought to St. Mary’s 
by her father in 1640 when she was about seven. She was 
educated, named Mary Brent Kittamaquund, and baptized 
as a Christian. On his death, the emperor wished her to suc- 
ceed him, but the Indians would not accept her, succession 
being through the female line to brothers or sons of sisters. 

Margaret Brent was solicitious in her behalf, even suing the 
Governor when he failed to pay an amount due his young 
ward. In bringing suit, Margaret was accused of securing an 
attachment on 7,000 Ib. tobacco belonging to the Governor, 
that she might defraud another debtor. The accusation was 
made in open court by Thomas Cornwaleys, the debtor, who 
insisted the attached tobacco would be sent to Leonard Calvert 
(then in England). For this defamation of his Lordship’s 
government, Cornwaleys received a sentence of three weeks 
imprisonment, later released because he had “occasions” in 
England. His suspicions indicated the close bond which men 
of her own time felt existed between the Governor and 
Margaret. 

If the wish for religious freedom was one motive causing 
the Brents to emigrate, they were doomed to disappointment. 
The struggle between an Anglican King and a Puritan 
Parliament echoed in the new world. Even in that day of 
slow transportation, an ocean did not insure isolation from old 
world troubles. 

Catholics were loyal to the King, with whom their religious 
interests were safer than with Parliament. So, in 1643, Giles, 
acting as Lieutenant Governor during Calvert’s absence in 
England, arrested Richard Ingle, captain of a vessel in 
Parliament’s employ, for treason. Aided by Cornwaleys and 
others, Ingle escaped, returned to England with extravagant 
reports of Catholic mistreatment of Protestants. Thus began 
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the Ingle rebellion, climaxed after Calvert’s return with the 
reappearance of Ingle bearing a commission from Parliament. 
Supported by other Protestants, he gained ascendency, per- 
secuted Catholics, drove many with the Governor into Vir- 
ginia, looted and destroyed their property. Margaret Brent 
was among those who suffered losses. She later brought ac- 
tion for 30,600 Ib. tobacco damages, and received in 1648, 
5,000 Ib. tobacco. 


CALVERT’S EXECUTIVE 


By 1646, Calvert collected a force with the help of the 
Governor of Virginia and returned to reestablish his authority. 
His brief triumph ended with his death the following year. 
On his deathbed, before witnesses, he appointed Thomas 
Greene to succeed him as Governor and said to Margaret 
Brent: “I make you my sole Exequutrix, Take all, & pay all.’” 
He then asked everyone else to leave the room and for some 
time conferred with her privately. 

As he had been his Lordship’s sole attorney in the Province, 
his executrix was appointed to take his place in an opinion 
rendered at the Governor’s request by a counsellor who hap- 
pened also to be Margaret’s brother, Giles. She was to act 
as attorney for his Lordship’s estate, until he could substitute 
another. Considering the time required to send and receive 
mail, this meant for a considerable period. 

It was as executrix of the deceased Governor’s property 
and as his Lordship’s attorney that she made her famed 
appearance before the assembly, demanding a vote and a voice. 
Perhaps she thought her new importance would aid in over- 
coming a handicap which must have proved irksome. Denial 
did not keep her from continuing to be the most prominent 
woman of affairs in the colony, out-rivaling most of the men. 

Her inventory of Leonard Calvert’s estate was presented 
promptly and showed him possessed of a town house and 100 
acres valued at 4,000 Ib. tobacco and of three manors at Piney- 
neck worth 7,000 Ib. tob. A long list of personal possessions 
indicated how meager were the belongings even of a Gover- 


®Ibid., IV, 313-314. 
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nor in those days. The account of the estate presented by 
Margaret a year later, showed total debits, 23,350 lb. tob., 
credits, 56,232. She claimed “ffor my owne Sallary for 27160 
lb. Tob: receaued & layd out att 20 Ib pr cent 5432." The 
5,432 did not exceed 10 per cent of “the estate brought into 
the account received,” which was the maximum allowed to an 
executor by law. 

One of Margaret’s most important jobs as executrix was to 
satisfy the soldiers who had fought in the rebellion and had 
been promised their wages by the Governor out of his own and 
his Lordship’s estate. Much dissatisfied because they had not 
received payment they were on the point of mutinying when 
Margaret pacified them, and sold some of his Lordship’s 
cattle to help pay them. Later the soldiers at St. Ingoes Fort 
secured an attachment on the whole of the deceased Gover- 
nor’s estate. , 

Lord Baltimore was evidently much displeased at Mar- 
garet’s sale of his cattle, and the Assembly felt constrained to 
defend her in a letter, April 21, 1649:* 


As for Mrs. Brents undertaking and medling with your Lordships Estate 
here (whether she procured it with her own and others importunity or no) we 
do Verily Believe and in Conscience report that it was better for the Collonys 
safety at that time in her hands then in any mans else in the whole Province 
after your Brothers death for the Soldiers would never have treated any 
other with that Civility and respect and though they were even ready at 
several times to run into mutiny yet she still pacified them till at the last 
things were brought to that strait that she must be admitted and declared 
your Lordships Attorney . . . or else all must go to ruin Again and then the 
second mischief had been doubtless far greater than the former . . . she rather 
deserved favour and thanks from your Honour for her so much Concurring 
to the publick safety than to be justly liable to all those bitter invectives you 
have been pleased to Express against her. . . . 


The men who knew her personally felt his Lordship’s 


estate “safer in her hands than in any man’s,” a tribute more 
fitting than the dubious compliment of the historian, John 





TIbid., IV, 320-321, 388-389. 
8Ibid., I, 238-239. 
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Leeds Bozman, who credited her with possessing a masculine 
understanding. 
MARGARET IN DISFAVOR 


Lord Baltimore further showed his displeasure in a letter, 
August 6, 1650. He approved the disposition of his estate 
after his brother’s death up to April 21, 1649, but expressly 
excepted anything which at that time remained in Margaret 
Brent’s hands or had at any time before or since been sold or 
disposed of by her to her brother, Giles, or sister, Mary, or 
any person or persons in trust for them. 

Not Margaret alone but the other Brents were in disfavor. 
Mary had to defend herself against the accusation of killing 
wild cattle belonging to his Lordship on Kent Island. Giles 
was accused with “others seduced by him” of drawing up a 
factious remonstrance of pretended grievances, which was 
presented to the assembly and approved. The remonstrance 
tended to deprive his Lordship of essential parts of his juris- 
diction and rights in the Province. 

Giles was further charged with doing things prejudicial 
to his Lordship in his undoubted right and title to the 
Province. Perhaps the “things” were connected with the 
Indian title to land in Maryland supposedly claimed by Giles 
through his wife, the former Mary Brent Kittamaquund. A 
purported conversation in 1684 between Penn and Talbot, 
Surveyor General of Maryland, referred to Giles’ pretended 
“right to the most part of Maryland” through his wife, the 
Piscataway Emperor’s daughter. The Archives, too, in 1676 
spoke of the vain title of the younger Giles Brent to his 
mother’s “Crowne & Scepter of Pascattaway (as his ffather 
used to phrase it).’”” 

Giles’ marriage must have occurred by 1645, for in January 
of that year he petitioned the Governor in behalf of himself 
and “Mary, his wife.”” As she could not have been more than 
eleven or twelve, and he, a middle-aged man, the marriage 





Tbid., I, 316-317. 
1Tbid., X, 33; Md. Hist. Mag., Il, 30; Md. Archives, XV, 123-124. 
UM. Archives, Ik, 162. 
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scarcely flattered his good sense, even if he had her Indian 
land rights in mind. 

In contradiction of such a marriage was her appearance in 
the Archives under her maiden name as late as 1648 when she 
was listed by Margaret Brent as one of the creditors to Gover- 
nor Calvert’s estate. Also according to the historian, William 
Hande Browne, Mary Kittamaquund “married one Fitzher- 
bert, who failing in his expectations of ‘a great portion... 
civilly parted with her.’”” No authority was given for the 
statement, and it was probably an error. Giles’ will showed 
that his daughter, Mary, was married to a Fitzherbert. The 
two Marys might have been confused. 

If Giles did claim territory in Maryland through his wife’s 
Indian title, Lord Baltimore’s displeasure is quite under- 
standable. Moreover, the political situation in England was 
unfavorable to Catholics. The Puritan Parliament had won 
ascendency over the King. Lord Baltimore had almost lost 
his Province. Desirous of retaining it, he sought favor by 
appointing the Protestant, William Stone, Governor, to re- 
place the Catholic, Thomas Greene, and by giving control of 
the Council to Protestants. 

Favor and prestige gone, the Brents moved to Virginia, and 
Margaret frankly avowed in a letter to Governor Stone, July 
22, 1650, that she would not entangle herself in Maryland 
“because of the Ld Baltemore’s disaffections to me and the 
Instruccons he Sends agt us.’”” 

This letter was one of several concerning the deceased 
Leonard Calvert’s town estate, which William Stone occupied 
and desired to purchase. Margaret revealed some doubt as 
to her title and right to the property, and attempted to ex- 
tricate herself from a verbal agreement to sell it for 4,500 Ib. 
tob. and give warranty for just claims. Apparently this agree- 
ment was made before witnesses and some money passed. 


12[bid., IV, 388-389; William Hande Browne, George Calvert and Cecilius Calvert, 
footnote, 126. 
183Md. Archives, X, 104. 
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Margaret described her title as only that of his Lordship’s 
administrator, and the careful wording of her letters indicates 
her cleverness in legally protecting herself against the Gover- 
nor’s insistence that she carry out her verbal offer. She ended 
by accusing him of failing to act when he had the opportunity, 
of occupying her house without paying her any price for it to 
her subsequent loss and trouble. She refused to fortify any 
bond or warranty and clearly showed she would gladly be free 
of the transaction. She failed to appear at several court hear- 
ings, until at last the case was decided against her. Where- 
upon Giles, acting as her attorney, served notice on the Gov- 
ernor to vacate, which he did not do. Instead, according to 
four witnesses, the amount still due on the property was paid 
over for Margaret Brent. Forty-five hundred pounds tobacco 
| was 500 more than Governor Calvert paid for the estate and 
500 above its appraised value. It is another illustration of 
| Margaret’s shrewdness. 

She was evidently well justified in her hesitancy to sell and 
her care in protecting herself. In 1661 after the death of 
Stone and the descent of the estate to his heirs, Lord Baltimore 
claimed it for William Calvert, his ward and Leonard Cal- 
vert’s son. No evidence has yet been presented to show that 
Margaret knew of this son’s existence. If she did, she was too 
well versed in law not to have recognized his right to his 
father’s property. But Leonard Calvert’s verbal will men- 
tioned neither wife nor children, though he had a daughter 
as well as a son, and there was no reference to them in Mar- 
garet’s transactions as executrix. 

As Leonard Calvert “dyed seised . . . soe the land vnto 
William Caluert sonne and heire . . . did descend,” and the 
court so held, granting him possession of the property and 
costs.* Margaret did not appear at the trial, but her testimony 
was read. She declared that she had never made any con- 
veyance of the house and land to William Stone and that 
neither he nor his heirs had “right or tytle” to it.” Nothing 


ee 





14Case may be traced through Ibid., X, 46, 104-108, 172; XLI, 388, 389, 453-454. 
15]bid., XLI, 454. 
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was said about the 4,500 lbs. tobacco supposed to have been 
paid in full, January, 1652. 

When the Brents moved to Virginia, they named their 
estate, “Peace,” a significant title, expressive perhaps of their 
wish to retire from political controversy. They were never 
as prominent in the public life of Virginia as they were in 
Maryland, though Margaret, Giles, and Mary, each in his 
or her own name, continued to bring over settlers and take up 
lands. Nor did they find the tranquillity they craved. Lord 
Baltimore’s fingers reached after their new property. In 
March, 1653, Giles complained in the James City Court that 
his tract was located on the south side of the Potomac under 
patent from Virginia, yet Lord Baltimore meant to issue 
Maryland grants to the land. ‘The territory was in dispute 
between the colonies, and the court denied Lord Baltimore’s 
claim and gave orders to protect the land against him. Fortu- 
nately for the Brents he did not persist in his action. 


MARGARET MARRIED 


A woman as prominent as Margaret Brent could scarcely 
escape the effort of romanticists to involve her in love affairs. 
Seeking a reason why Leonard Calvert made her his sole 
executrix, though her business acumen seems reason enough, 
biographers linked her name with his. They assumed that the 
absence of wife or children in the colonies and their omission 
from Leonard’s will indicated he was unmarried. The 
romance withered before the bleak discovery in the records of 
a son and daughter. 

A second possibility was a supposed connection between the 
Brent and Calvert families. Leonard Calvert was purported 
to have married, Anne, Margaret’s sister, during his sojourn 
in England. But Anne apparently was a spinster as late as 
1653, years after Leonard’s death. In that year, the Brent 
children were summoned at Gloucester to take the oath. Only 
Anne Brent, spinster, appeared, and she refused. Whereupon 
the estate was continued under sequestration, all of them being 


“known Papists.”” 





16 William and Mary Quarterly, IV, 40; XIII, 279; XV, 176-177. 
17V a. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XIV, 428. 
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A second tender alliance was conceived between Margaret 
Brent and Thomas White. Her romancers pictured her, a 
woman at the “fully ripened age of fifty-seven,’ charming, 
gracious, attractive to men despite her strong-minded notions. 
So she appeared before the legislature in the “thoroughly 
feminine role” of “mourning sweetheart” to claim the estate 
bequeathed to her by a Maryland gentleman out of his tender 
love and affection, intending if he had lived to have married 
her. It would be incongruous indeed, one of her romancers 
remarked, to associate him with the Thomas White who 
owned a place unromantically called, “The Hogpen Tavern.” 

The myth of Margaret Brent and Thomas White appeared 
even in the Maryland Magazine of History, Vol. II, to be 
corrected in the same volume by the author responsible. Her 
original information, she explained, came from the Reverend 
Edward Neill, who omitted the all-important concluding 
sentence, which changed the whole picture. This sentence 
described Margaret Brent as a servant. 

True it is that in the Archives* a Margaret Brent makes 
claim to the estate of a Thomas White who intended to leave 
her everything “out of the tender loue & affection” he bore 
her; but a turn of the page, a perusal of the second paragraph 
reveals her to be Margaret Brent, the servant. Perhaps the 
mistake occurred through poor indexing. Page references to 
both Margaret Brents are grouped under “Brent, Margaret,” 
with the implication there is but one. Several of the refer- 
ences, however, refer to the servant. She was William Mar- 
shall’s maid. She produced witnesses to prove Thomas’ 
affection for her and his intention to bestow on her his prop- 
erty. She humbly begged the court to take into its charitable 
consideration her condition as a servant. Perhaps it did, for 
the decision was adverse. 


MARGARET Not A FEMINIST 


Margaret Brent has been portrayed as a feminist. She 
lived an independent life, took a part in Colonial affairs 
customarily reserved to men, asked the right to vote, showed 


18M d. Archives, XLI, 26-27, 91-92, 175-176, 607. 
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what a woman of intelligence and determination could accom- 
plish. But the author finds no record of any effort on her 
part, except by example, to secure similar freedom for other 
women. The description of her appearance before the 
assembly is too meager to be conclusive, but there is no sug- 
gestion that her demand was based on her belief that denial 
of that fundamental right was unjust to her sex. 

Her will,” dated December 26, 1663, left her rights to take 
up land in Maryland to her nephew, George Brent, except 
those already assigned to a cousin, James Clifton. A nephew, 
Richard Brent, received her patent lands at the falls of the 
Rappahannock River, also her lands of Kent Fort Manor, 
though she reserved to his father, Giles, the power to sell the 
lease and satisfy his son in other goods. If Richard died 
under age without heirs of his body lawfully begotten, his 
legacy was to go to his brother, Giles, or his sister, Mary, etc. 
To Margaret’s brother, Giles, and his heirs went the rest of 
the land, goods, chattels, and all that was or might be due 
her in England, Virginia, Maryland, or elsewhere. 

Contrast this with what she left her female relatives. Her 
niece, Mary, mentioned above, received six silver spoons, all 
her aunt possessed, and right to real estate only after Richard, 
his heirs, and Giles. Margaret left her niece, Clifton, a 
cow; her niece, Elizabeth Brent, a heifer; Ann Vandan, a 
cow calf. 

She might have preferred certain male relatives to certain 
female relatives, but the preference could scarcely have ex- 
tended to all. If her nieces had married, they would have 
suffered the disabilities of coverture, and their husbands might 
have been the real beneficiaries. In those days it was difficult 
to leave property to a woman which would remain hers after 
marriage. But the trust was used for that purpose, and 
Margaret was sufficiently versed in law to understand its use. 
Besides her nieces might have remained single. Her sisters, 
Mary and Anne did, as did Margaret herself. She knew from 
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experience the value to a woman of property ownership. Her 
sister, Mary, left Margaret all her lands and leases in Virginia 
for her life, then to revert to Giles, in a will dated July 23, 
1657,” and there was apparently no legal obstacle to prevent 
Margaret from endowing nieces as well as nephews. 

She must have died between 1669 and 1671. May, 1669, 
she appointed Edward Leake of Kent to act as her attorney. 
May 19, 1671, administration of her estate was committed to 
John Fitzherbert, probably the husband of Mary, Giles’ 
daughter.” So ended the career of an outstanding Colonial 
woman of affairs, who proved what her sex could do years 
before women were freed from a “sphere.” 





2°Tbid., 211. 
21Md. Archives, LIV, 273; Md. Hist. Mag., 1, 189. 
























The Renewal of 
Christendom 


C. J. EUSTACE 


E are told that history repeats itself, but it can do so 
only in terms of what is perennial in it—namely of 


man’s morality in action, the morality of that strange 
human composite who has his head in the rarified atmosphere 
of Heaven, and his feet sometimes too securely planted on the 
inanimate earth. The late G. K. Chesterton was one of the 
few moderns who discovered the secret of living under such 
complicated circumstances, and he discovered this only be- 
cause he discovered and understood what it meant to be a 
Christian. 

The world today, particularly in so-called democratic 
countries where the influence of religion is practically nil, and 
where the abuses of liberalism have been most vicious, has 
not yet quite escaped from the serfdom of the new unhappy 
lords :’ 





Lords without anger and honour, who dare not carry their swords. 
They fight by shuffling papers; they have bright dead alien eyes; 
They look at our labour and laughter as a tired man looks at flies. 


No, we have not yet escaped from the influence of these 
unhappy men, but history is repeating itself, for some of us 
are beginning to carry swords :* 

We have set the seal of Solomon on all things under sun, 
Of knowledge and of sorrow and endurance of things done, 


But a noise is in the mountains, in the mountains, and I know 
The voice that shook our palaces—four hundred years ago. 


It is not, perhaps, quite the same voice that Mr. Chesterton 
envisaged that we hear today, but it is a voice as insistent as 





'Chesterton’s The Secret People. 
2Idem, Lepanto. 
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that which stirred the soul of Francis Thompson in The 
Hound of Heaven, it is a voice that begins to thunder around 
the nations of the world today. 

This voice is the voice of the well-beloved One, the voice 
of Christ our Saviour, the voice of the Servant of the servants 
of God in Rome, the voice of a new world stirring in history, 
the voice of a promise that is eternal—‘‘Behold, I am with you 
all days, even to the consummation of the world.” For the 
essence of the present crisis is this—that it will force each 
people, each soul to make a decisive choice. 

The voice of God is in the earthquake and in the storm, but 
it is above all the still small voice. For the voice of God is 
like the Kingdom of God, it is like a grain of mustard seed, it 
is a pearl above price, it is the one thing necessary. 

In the problems confronting a new Christendom, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to distinguish between the various means 
which may be used by Christians to bring about this renewal. 
Without certain theological and philosophical keys, the prob- 
lem cannot be solved. 


DISTINCTIONS 


The first essential distinction is that which exists between 
God and the world, between the Creator and the creature, be- 
tween religion and culture or civilization.’ Religion leads us 
to eternal life. It is supernatural, supra-national, supra-racial, 
supra-political. The means taken to achieve eternal life are 
means that are instrumental to the spiritual, and are specified 
by the end in view, i.e., the attainment of beatitude. It is true 
that in using these means we act constantly in the luminous 
obscurity of faith. We take the initiative in certain matters, 
such as prayer and study, and these efforts on our part produce 
certain effects within their specific spheres of being. Prayer 
makes us humble, and unites us to God. We recognize that the 





8Culture and Religion (published by the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto) 
by Jacques Maritain, March, 1933. 
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end of prayer is not the prayers, any more than the end of study 
is merely to acquire more data. Prayer and study, if oriented 
towards the living God as instrumental means to the spiritual, 
attain their true end only when God Himself, who is their true 
End, shall complete them for us. It is not by our effort that 
they are, as it were, carried up and reach the ears of the 
Almighty. All such conversation, therefore, testifies to the 
reality of our faith. 

Cultures and civilizations, on the other hand, are all im- 
perfect and terrestrial, and minister, in their respective 
spheres, to the temporal welfare of man. They have a value 
as an end in themselves, an end, however, which in a Christian 
dispensation must be subordinated to a superior end, namely, 
that of the attainment of eternal life. They therefore enjoy 
the status of intermediary ends subordinate to a superior end. 
They are not, strictly speaking, instruments ministering to the 
spiritual. Religion alone leads to eternal life; culture should 
minister to religion. 

Political, social, and economic measures may be taken to 
further the end of a terrestrial order, for these things, imper- 
fect and transitory as they are, yet enjoy a value as ends in 
themselves. Their end, however, must always be subordinated 
by the Catholic to that of a superior order, namely, to the 
adoration and contemplation of the Deity. 

It is true that God, in His divine Providence, draws good 
out of even the erring human will, and erases to create anew. 
This transcendent fact must not blind us to the realization 
that God has allowed us to be secondary causes in the ever- 
present fact of creation, yet at the same time it must also 
convince us that we cannot by the wisest of human administra- 
tions, bring about the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. What 
is more important, as secondary causes in the task of constant 
creation, we can achieve anything only when our poor efforts 
are energies spent in the service of God. ‘The mercy and 
loving-kindness of God shines out particularly for Catholics 
in this stupendous fact, that our smallest actions may be 
sanctified, completed, accepted by God. 
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MEDIEVAL AND MODERN CULTURE 


Medieval culture was formed by Christianity. Our 
modern world, which blasphemes the name of Christ in 
calling itself a “Christian civilization,’ has not been formed 
by Christianity. Our present world is the corpse of pre- 
Reformation Christendom. For we know that, with the 
Reformation, a new world was born. It was a world which 
gradually replaced the integrated orientation of the common 
life of the Ages of Faith—that of energies spent in the service 
of God—by a new and extraordinarily fascinating and danger- 
ous orientation, that of the realization of man’s freedom apart 
from God.* 

It did not occur to men that the very self-movement of their 
wills away from God, swinging into strange orbits of their 
own, ways uncharted and outside the centrifugal gravity of 
divine law, was to set in motion irrevocably an ever-increas- 
ing disharmony. This disharmony, as religion, philosophy, 
the sciences, and morality threw off their ancient disciplines 
to Eternal Truth and right reason, gathered a species of crazy 
momentum of its own. This momentum, if allowed to achieve 
the limits of its own motion, which God has permitted it to 
do, is just as irrevocably bound to generate an appalling 
inertia. 

This inertia is that hunger and thirst for the divine, which 
is showing itself today in desperate movements and in the 
tragic heroisms of the modern world, movements born of 
despair and bewilderment, to which the words of the Prophet 
Amos could well be applied :° 


Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will send forth a famine unto 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water, but of hearing the 
word of the Lord. And they shall move from sea to sea, and from the north 
to the east: and they shall go about seeking the word of the Lord. ... 


The idea of man’s freedom apart from God is a myth; and, 
‘Ibid. 
5Amos, viii, 11-12. 
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more than a myth, it is that death which the mighty one 
incurred in the beginning when he chose not to serve, and 
fell like lightning from Heaven. The idea, however, has 
called into being a vast variety of political, social, and eco- 
nomic theories, as well as a multitude of technical innovations, 
all of which must be put to the glory and service of God in a 
new Christendom. 

Considering these several points of view,-it is obvious that 
it is impossible for us to return to the Christendom of the 
Middle Ages. It is also improbable that we can construct a 
new Christendom at all, excepting a miracle from God in the 
order of grace, in a world which has virtually rejected Christ. 
For the very notion of a Christendom, or of a Christian social 
order, implies an order in which the energies of men in that 
structure are being freely spent in the service of God, in the 
overwhelming consciousness of God’s Providence in their 
scheme of things. 

The culture of the Ages of Faith was formed by that Faith. 
A vital and energizing interior life overflowed into the world 
around it, so that disassociation of temporal affairs from 
spiritual affairs was almost impossible. We have seen the 
gradual penetration of that Christian structure through the 
ages by the spirit of this world, the sapping of the very life 
that sustained the social organism. We know that, just as 
there are always within the Mystical Body of Christ souls 
working and spending themselves freely for God, so outside 
that Mystical Body there are souls spending themselves in a 
militant activity against God. In our latter days, many per- 
sons, because of family tradition or education nominally 
Catholic, have remained within the social framework of a 
religion no longer lived interiorly. This is primarily true in 
Protestant countries, where the principle of private judgment 
was logically applied first of all to politics, the practice of 
which were withdrawn from religion, with the result that it 
was not long before there ceased to be any kind of agreement 
between them at all. So the liberal or secular state evolved, 
born of post-Reformation disintegration. 
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The spirit of secularism developed with particular rapidity 
in those countries which were established, and whose civiliza- 
tion was founded, in post-Reformation times. The Catholic 
influence was, in all matters, permeated and opposed by 
liberal ideas, and the truth of this assertion is visible in the 
history of North America, particularly in Canada, the United 
States, and in most of the South-American countries. In no 
one of these countries can we say that a Christian civilization 
was at any time established, although in some of these 
countries Catholic influence was strongest. 

In specifically Catholic countries, and especially in Euro- 
pean countries whose structure and background were Catholic, 
the infiltration of liberal ideas created the nineteenth-century 
liberal state, which was aggressively secular to the point of 
anti-clericalism. The growth of this secular state within the 
body of what might be termed the nominal or officially estab- 
lished Catholicism of the state, had the effect of making the 
Church increasingly dependent upon the state for its corporate 
rights. In other words, the infiltration of liberal ideas into 
Catholic countries had two results, both of which tended to 
obscure the true relation which should exist between Church 
and state. These results were: 

(i) Religion became increasingly harnessed to the state, 
making the Church more and more dependent upon the power- 
ful rulers of this world; 

(ii) As a visible organization demanding its corporate 
rights, the Church became, in the eyes of the liberal and 
secular reformers, increasingly an obstacle, and an irritant, to 
the achievement of their plans. 

As liberalism grew, there were only two ways by means of 
which the Church could guard her corporate rights: by treaty 
obligation or concordat, or by the formation of political 
organizations. 

Without anticipating too early our conclusion, it should be 
indicated here that Catholic Action in the modern world to- 
day wil] be most efficacious, as indeed it is proving to be in 
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those countries where Catholic social movements have some 
substance, when it is free from this spirit of compromise, free 
from politics and the spirit of this world. The Holy Father 
himself expressed this thought when he said, in his speech to 
the French archbishops and bishops visiting Rome: “The 
unparalleled strength of Catholic Action in France is due to 
the fact that it acts freely, and untrammelled by politics.’” 

We shall here introduce, in very brief form, the philo- 
sophical considerations which must distinguish our thought 
upon the question of the means to be used in the renewal of 
Christendom. Christian culture or civilization passes under, 
and through, periods of history that are characterized by 
dominant movements of the human will, in its capacity of a 
secondary cause in the task of creation. This culture, as we 
have indicated, can only be the human society of Christians 
living in the world, and as a culture it is marked and given its 
stamp by the speculation of the human mind and the action 
of the human will. So that, in general, it may be said that the 
ambition of Christians living in the Middle Ages was to build 
a temporal society dedicated to the glory of God. 


DISUNITY REPLACES UNITY 


The penetration of secular ideas destroyed the unity of that 
ambition, as we have seen. In religion, philosophy, science, 
politics, and morality all unity of aim was disharmonized, so 
that instead of unity there was disunity, instead of the con- 
sciousness of God’s Providence in the universe there was an 
emphasis upon man’s freedom of will to build any kind of a 
world he fancied with or without God’s Providence. Current 
prejudices and the modes of thought of the day were bound 
to affect the thought of the current philosophies. Although 
we know that social and economic conditions do not determine 
either religious or philosophical conclusions—such is the 
thesis of Marx and the materialistic dialecticians—it is true 
that philosophers and sociologists and even politicians are, 
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perhaps unwittingly, representative of their generation. 
Often, too, and this is more serious, certain conditions tend to 
exaggerate the emphasis of thought, and make men sensitive, 
and the victims of their passions, so that thought itself passes 
under the domination of imagination. This, as every meta- 
physician knows, does not minister to the cause of truth. It is, 
in fact, true today to say that all thinkers, including Catholics, 
are preoccupied, not with natural theology, but with social 
and economic problems, and that there is a wide-spread 
tendency to think of the last end of man in terms of making 
both ends meet." 

For this reason, amongst other even more important ones, 
it is of the utmost importance to influence modern man to 
search for pure truth, to refine his motives of thought and to 
lead him back once more into a pure love of truth. There are, 
indeed, only three chief modes of predication, univocal, 
equivocal, and analogical. Equivocation is the essence of 
modern thought—what else could it be in a pragmatic world— 
and on social questions many Catholics incline towards this 
error. Their thinking becomes too much tinged with imagina- 
tion, so that they conceive even the Kingdom of God itself as 
being dependent upon suitable social conditions, the essence 
of equivocation being to conceive principles that are in them- 
selves eternal and absolute in terms of changing and terrestrial 
things. Contrariwise, the error of univocal thought is to con- 
ceive these eternal principles as applying always in the same 
way to the changing and the transient. 

The true method of application of these eternal principles 
is by way of analogy, by means of which we may see that these 
eternal principles must be applied proportionately to the 
changing and terrestrial, to each particular case; and that the 
means used in one case will not necessarily apply to another 
case. 

It is a very human mistake to confuse the nature of grace, 
and of the supernatural life, with a particular temporal- 


Culture and Religion, by Jacques Maritain. 
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spatial period of time, with a specific period of history, or in 
terms of certain political or sociological structure; whereas 
the life of God in the world uses every variety of instrument, 
and the Kingdom of God must be brought to all men, regard- 
less of their color or temperament. This, indeed, is one of the 
divine characteristics of the Mystical Body of Christ: her 
universality and the marvelous epiphany of her catholicity. 
Nor can we even confine grace to official channels, still less 
to the perpetuation of certain cultural forms to which tradition 
and history have accustomed us. The Church, however, 
always strives to maintain social and cultural forms which 
have been tried for centuries, and which have proved them- 
selves good. 

Human nature itself, although remaining essentially the 
same, presents important accidental differences from age to 
age. This is well illustrated in a recent book, in which is pic- 
tured the return to life of a young Benedictine novice who fell 
asleep mysteriously just before the sack of his monastery in 
the thirteenth century, and equally mysteriously awakens in 
the twentieth century.* The spirituality—or rather what he 
considers as the lack of spirituality—of his modern contem- 
poraries greatly shocks him. For him to pray is merely to 
place himself “in the presence of God,” a simple act of faith 
which to him is quite satisfactory. He has not the same 
nervous and intense psychological sensitiveness which modern 
man has, and certainly not the scientific awareness of his 
psychophysical states, which makes spiritual exercises and 
meditations such a necessary part of the spirituality of mod- 
ern Catholics. 

As men fall beneath the various dominations of the tem- 
poral-spatial world, as they have fallen during the past few 
centuries beneath the domination of capitalism, money, and 
technics, and are now beginning to fall beneath the spell of 
false authoritarianism, unless grace intervenes to save them, 
they plunge irrevocably into one or other of the seven capital 
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sins. If today spirituality in the modern world is at such a low 
ebb, it is because man’s preoccupation with gain, with his self- 
assertion and his discovery of the world as valuable for their 
own sakes, ascribing to themselves an absolute value as against 
the value of religion, has actually blunted the human mind 
with respect to the spiritual world. And one part of that 
spiritual world is the world of rational truths, of pure truth. 

The culture in which they were born did not determine the 
sanctity of the saints, for they won Heaven in spite of the 
handicaps which the culture in which they found themselves 
imposed upon them. And if it is true, as St. Thomas states,” 
that for contemplation the entire organization of civil gov- 
ernment is necessary, it is true only inasmuch as Catholic 
rulers keep in mind the primacy of the spiritual. 

The nature of Christianity is rooted in the sacredness of 
personality. All men are sons of God, and Christians must 
claim for man a political and social system in which men have 
a right to the free development of their personalities. So that, 
in one sense, the greatest opposition to the Church which she 
incurs, and will incur today from the new modern states, is 
rather from her culture than from her dogmas, i.e., from the 
kind of culture she insists must prevail, one that is open to 
Heaven, one that is orientated towards the supernatural, what- 
ever its political, sociological, or economic form may be. 


CHURCH’S CONFLICT WITH TEMPORAL POWERS 


It is precisely because of her other-worldly attitude that the 
Church, as such, comes into conflict with the temporal powers 
which have rejected Christ. The tendency of the modern 
state, for reasons which we have sketched in very brief fashion 
at the beginning of this article, is to assume the status of that 
spiritual end. This end is the preservation and exaltation of 
the people, the race, or the nation. In the attainment of this 
ideal the modern state will concede that religion may play a 
useful part, and that religion may even be granted a nominal 
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supremacy in spiritual matters, but in cases where the interests 
of both are concerned, the state arrogates to itself the decision 
as to which jurisdiction it pertains. Thus religion becomes 
the handmaid of politics, and Christ a servant of men. 

In our world the higher wisdoms of theology and 
philosophy are denied, and a positivism or nominalism 
enshrines a truth that adores only the universe of man’s ideals, 
or at best worships a god that is identified with the changing 
constellations of the cosmos. This means that the power and 
efficacy of reason is mutilated or ignored, and that the very 
shape of reason is altered. For right reason leads at once to 
the principle of causation, and enables the mind to make a 
simple ascent to its object, so that the soul yearns for its per- 
fection and is impelled to seek for God. This simple and 
childlike preoccupation with God was the essence of the 
medieval mind, and this in spite of the powerful passions and 
crimes intrinsically connatural to fallen human nature. 

The centuries of man’s progress without religion, consider- 
ing this statement to indicate that progress which has been 
achieved since the break-up of the Christian synthesis, have 
not only accidentally changed the orientation of human nature, 
but man’s vision has radically been changed. His vision now 
is that of an economic heaven, of a kingdom of this world, or 
at best of an essentially material and practical utilitarianism 
which shall, in some strange way, minister to the spirit, and 
lead sinful man willy-nilly by his own efforts into Heaven. 

What is even more tragic is that the Christian community 
has been, to some extent, betrayed by this spirit. The danger 
is that, under the stimulus of the present political, social, and 
economic messianic humanitarianism, they will be betrayed 
into thinking that if these aims are not exactly ends in them- 
selves, they can very comfortably be fitted in with those which 
Christ came to bring, and for which He died on the Cross. 

Even a Catholic ruler, who is a sincere, good man, desirous 
of governing his country in such a manner that the religious 
duties of its citizens may be well and faithfully performed, 
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must find himself faced with almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in this modern age. There are, first of all, the dangers 
of an extreme racialism, nationalism, or socialism, because he 
will find that the majority of his people have to be won back 
for Christ. The workers of every country, reduced to almost 
subhuman conditions of living, de-Christianized and ex- 
ploited, cannot be won back to Christ all at once. There is 
the danger, accentuated by international, financial, and eco- 
nomic considerations, of undesirable (from the Christian 
point of view) and dangerous external political affiliations. 
Such are the revolutionary conditions of modern life, that 
countries are increasingly dependent upon one another, and 
unless drastic domestic and agricultural policies are effected, 
in certain nations, isolation from world collaboration means 
economic suicide. 

There is, also, the powerful spirit of secularism, which 
pervades our whole civilization. Of one thing we may be 
sure, if religion is not strong enough to achieve the unity of 
the masses, the state will claim that it can; and it will attempt 
to do so. When the state does this, whether it be by means of 
a leader or by a totalitarian regime, it can achieve unity only 
at the expense of the human person. 


DICTATORSHIPS AND THE FAITH OF THE MASSES 


Furthermore, there is a practical danger to the cause of the 
Christianizing of the masses, which must not be overlooked. 
In the past, under liberal regimes, it has been possible for the 
Church to secure some immunity for her Faithful, and the 
maintenance of her corporate rights, by means of concordats 
or political organization. The modern state, however, tends 
to abandon the party system of government, the people are ripe 
for dictatotship, and they see the personification of their own 
ambitions and dignity in the leader or dictator. 

In the opinion of many Catholic thinkers, the Church has 
less chance than she has ever had before in history, of pre- 
serving her corporate rights in changing European society by 
means of concordat or political organization. In any case the 
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renewal of Christendom by these means can never be achieved, 
for super-nature does not rely upon nature for its existence, 
for it exists apart from and distinct from nature. When it 


touches man, it graces him, and lifts him up to a realm of 


being in which, by natural right, he does not belong. Man, 
on his part, receives or rejects this sanctifying gift freely. In 
any case faith is a gift from God, and the fructifying of that 
faith depends upon man’s correspondence with grace. 

Man is a single substance, composed of soul and body, of 
spirit and flesh. He has a psychophysical unity, and his 
world here is a psychophysical world. He must make use of 
politics, of sociology, of economics, but he must subordinate 
the ends of all these things to his ultimate end, which is the 
beatific vision of God as He is. What does this mean? It 
means, very simply, that in a specifically Christian dispensa- 
tion man must be resigned if all his schemes for the better- 
ment of the universe do not succeed. For after all, the Chris- 
tian cannot live for an economic heaven, nor can he conduct 
himself as if this was the single ambition of his earthly life. 

The truth is that modern man, who is fundamentally un- 
believing, is living in an age in which there is a disunity of the 
flesh and the spirit. In our days it is increasingly difficult to 
remain human. The situation has nowhere been stated more 
clearly, or with a greater regard for the truth, than by the 
eminent French philosopher Jacques Maritain :" 

The West, by its prevarications, because it has abused Divine grace and let 
fall the gifts which it should have made fruitful for God, having failed to 
maintain the order of charity, finds that it has lost also that of reason, which 
is everywhere corrupted, and which no longer suffices for anything. The 


malady of rationalism has brought about a discord between nature and the 
shape of reason. . . . We must take our stand either above reason and so for 


it, or below reason and against it. 

But, he points out, the only things above reason are the 
theological virtues and the supernatural gifts. Anything else, 
including the stand below reason, can end in nothing other 
than animalism and brutality. 





Les Degres du Savoir, English translation published by Geoffrey Bles, London. 
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The spirit of the world is growing, and man’s mind without 
the aid of sanctifying grace, heedless of the voice of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, is leading him into strange 
by-paths out of. which it will become increasingly difficult to 
return. The will of the world, set upon the acquisition of 
worldly power and gain, is taken up more and more with the 
dispensation of a terrestrial utopia, and with the harnessing 
and manipulation of all the variations of matter and mutable 
things. There is little room for things of the spirit, which are 
dispensed with in our social and discursive activities, so that 
those who cling to the Faith will begin to enter more deeply 
into the mystery of our Redemption. In a sense, too, they will 
find themselves removed from the world, living in the world 
and yet not of it, not concerned so much, as the men of 
medieval times, with building up a huge earthly throne upon 
which God should be seated (for this- was done with the 
courage and faith of childhood, out of love for God), as with 
living intensely and interiorly the life which Christ came to 
bring. This life will approximate more nearly to the life 
lived by the primitive Church, rather than to the life lived 
during the Ages of Faith. 


PROVINCE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


It is noteworthy that where Catholic Action has been 
genuinely successful during the present crisis, it is because it 
is free from preoccupation with systems and social orders. In 
Germany the dissolution of the Catholic Center Party, and 
the rise to power of an anti-Christian government, has had the 
notable effect of strengthening the faith of German Catholics, 
and out of this persecution will come, not only the blood of 
martyrs, but a profound and deep spirituality, the evidences 
of which are already to be seen. In France the young 
“Jocists,” whose numbers are growing daily, are characterized 
by their love for Christ. He is the model ever before their 
eyes, and still more is He within their souls by grace. Jt is a 
movement distinguished by a fine spirituality, and not by a 
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successful political or economic organization. It should be 
noted, however, that these things of the spirit impose on the 
terrestrial world in which they live the imprint of their reality, 
so that where charity and justice abound, there will a Chris- 
tian social order naturally abound. 

A consideration of these facts has led some Catholic thinkers 
to throw some doubt as to whether it is possible, humanly 
speaking, for a Christian social order to come out of Spain. 
It is true that Catholic penetration of the masses had just 
commenced when the civil war broke out, but its influence 
was not sufficient to stem the wild outbursts of hatred on the 
part of the proletariate against the Church, and against all law 
and order. We must not ignore, also, the deliberate atheistic 
propaganda against a belief both in God and in the Church 
the seeds of which were sown so liberally by revolutionaries 
and secret agents, which anti-religious atrocities sprang. 

Insofar as the war is an affair of Christian against militant 
atheist, the Nationalist side must enlist the support of all 
Christians. It may be doubted, however, if a real renewal of 
Christendom can come in that unhappy country for many 
years yet, so great are the problems of the proletariate, so 
strong the patriotism of certain of the Spanish provinces, so 
rich the natural resources of Spain, and so greedy the nations 
surrounding her, who will not hesitate to drive a hard bargain 
with her rulers for preferential treatment. 

In so-called democratic countries, such as in England, the 
United States, and in Canada, the problem is more difficult 
of solution. Liberalism in these countries, and particularly 
within the British Empire, has been held within the check of 
an imperialistic tradition that has carefully cultivated the 
natural virtues. The evidences are that, what must be inevit- 
able in the belief of all professing Christians, is coming to pass 
—namely, that these natural virtues are not sufficiently strong 
in themselves to resist the penetration of that moral degenera- 
tion to which human nature irrevocably tends without the 
assistance of divine grace. This imperialistic tradition may, 
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if it can be successfully unified, issue forth in the form of a 
strong nationalism. Or, if the activities of international forces 
and energies are successful, it will adopt the guise of a benign 
and suave humanitarianism. In either case it will have little 
use for the theological virtues and the supernatural gifts, and 
it will turn against the Catholic Church, which must for the 
duration of all time continue to declare the teaching of her 
Master. 

In the United States, where a high sense of idealism com- 
bines with a liberalism that out-rivals anything similar in the 
Western world, the issue is doubtful. The Catholic Church 
comprises some twenty million adherents, and many of these 
people are but nominally Catholic, and must be won back to 
the practice of a real Christian life. So that our problem 
narrows down, everywhere and in all places, to an intensifica- 
tion of sanctification on the part of the Faithful, to an 
apostolate which must return to and win back the people. 
Such, indeed, is the principle upon which the famous En- 
cyclical Letters of the present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, are 
based. 

If Christendom is to be renewed in the Western world, if 
the faith and the use of right reason, if the wisdom of meta- 
physics and the tender and consoling effects of grace, if the 
beauty and fairness of poetry and the arts, if family life and 
the pattern of Nazareth are to be maintained in the Western 
world—then it will only be because of the awakening of souls 
under the inspiration of divine grace. 

Christian culture, as such, will only be possible in the 
Western world at first in certain centers, which will be given 
up to that culture, provided that they are allowed to exist. 
These centers of culture may, in the course of time, permeate 
the social order, and once again there may arise, upon the 
corpse of post-Reformation Christianity, a more glorious 
structure than ever before, which will not disdain the benefits 
of modern machinery and the achievements of technical 


science. 
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As for the state, it will no doubt establish itself as supreme. 
And if it allows for the free exercise of the corporate rights 
of the Church, then the Church will establish herself in the 
manner described above. But if the state becomes pagan, then 
the Church will follow her Master up the hill of Calvary. 

One other conjecture is possible. For nearly two thousand 
years the Church has tried to impose on a culture that has 
come as near as any that we have ever known to success, a 
culture born of the reasoning of the Greeks and disciplined 
by the laws of the Romans, the stamp of divine things. In 
this culture man has lived, and European man has his tradi- 
tion. If this culture is to pass, then the Church will be able 
to preserve certain essentials of it to pass on to a new Christen- 
dom. Stirring in the womb of time, it may be that a new 
world is to be born. The Pope himself looks to the mission 
fields for the future of the Church, and in the meanwhile we 
are left to do what we can, here and now, for the corpse of 
the structure of the Christendom of the Middle Ages. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER AND COERCION 


We cannot conclude without a word on the dangers of 
pinning too much hope on the restoration of a Christian social 
order through coercive or violent means. Violence begets 
violence. The thought of two men whose creeds are quite 
different is singularly paralleled in dealing with this matter, 
namely, Jacques Maritain and Aldous Huxley. Liberalism 
inevitably breeds a species of reactionary movement, and if 
democracy opposes authoritarian tendencies with violence, it 
will end by being authoritarian itself. Centralization or dic- 
tatorship, even if imposed in the name of religion by the state, 
cannot lead men to that personalist ideal which is intrinsically 
bound up with the Christian idea of a social order. 

Two effects are already noticeable as a result of the reasser- 
tion of nationalism on the part of countries that are tradi- 
tionally Catholic—effects which spring partly from a radical 
misunderstanding on the part of non-Catholics as to what the 
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Church claims to be, and partly from a wrong emphasis given 
to such movements by Catholic patriots within said countries. 
The Church’s consistent condemnation of Communism is 

taken by many people to be a tacit approval of Fascism, which 
is, if we consider the matter at all, rather an absurd assump- 
tion. Nevertheless, the fact that the Church finds a modus 
vivendi with the Italian regime, coupled with the fact that 
General Franco’s cause has enlisted the zealous support of two 
thirds of the Spanish people, who are burning with the first 
enthusiasm of what is undoubtedly a tremendous Catholic 
revival :™ 

The Russian was a booby; he of Spain, 

More highly civilized and deeply sane 

Than most who read the papers in the train, 

Was first the foreign heresy to hate, 

On his broad shoulders fell the bloody spate 


But only proved so many times before, 
The Man of Peace is terrible in War. 


This, coupled with the Italo-Abyssinian war, the authori- 
tarian government in Brazil, and the nationalist movement in 
the Catholic Province of Quebec, have marked the return of 
a veiled hostility to Catholicism which is reflected in many 
so-called democratic countries. 

We are told that the international situation, with its com- 
plexity of ideologies, the confusion aroused by propaganda 
from both sides, and excessive partisanship, has tended to 
associate the Catholic Church with force and violence in the 
minds of the peoples of colored nations. Catholicism has been 
assimilated to totalitarian doctrines, however ridiculous this 
may seem to us, and the same authority declares that there is a 
growing mistrust in the mission fields which has had a 
deleterious effect upon foreign mission work.” In England 
there is a marked coldness towards Catholicism, which cul- 
minated recently in a question put to the late Foreign Secre- 
tary, Anthony Eden, asking if it was wise to admit Roman 


11“T egionary Speaks,” by Roy Campbell, Tablet, January 15, 1938. 
12Rey. Paul Catrice in Vie Catholique, Paris. 
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Catholics to positions in the diplomatic service, the implica- 
tion being that there was no distinction between the Italian 
State and the Catholic Church. A marked renewal of 
antagonism towards Catholicism is also noticeable in the 
Province of Quebec, especially on the part of the Protestant 
minority. This is due, to some extent, to the awakening of 
latent bigotry called forth by the downright methods of Prime 
Minister Maurice Duplessis in his attempts to introduce into 
that Province a species of corporate state, based upon the 
Papal Encyclicals. 

All these signs point to the necessity of directing the 
activities of Catholic Action along lines that are spiritual and 
universal. For Catholics in the democratic non-Catholic state, 
there is primarily the duty of lending their support to all the 
spiritual activities outlined for their use by the archbishop or 
bishop of their diocese. There is also the duty of doing what- 
ever can be done to relieve suffering and distress, and to help 
forward the cause of social justice by the most practical means, 
here and now. For Catholic rulers there is the duty of creat- 
ing a state built, as far as possible, along lines that will permit 
Christians to fulfil their religious duties. 

The Church has known dangers in every century and in each 
age it seems as though she is about to die. This but mirrors, 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, the sufferings and humilia- 
tions of our divine Saviour. It is one of the missions of the 
Church to suffer, to be misunderstood, buffeted, crucified with 
her divine Master, even as Newman beautifully expressed it, 
carrying about with her always the wounds of her crucified 
Lord. So that, just as the greatest and most enduring love was 
that which was found, and ever is found beneath the shadow 
of the Cross, so Christians who are living today beneath the 
ever-threatening juggernaut of the new leviathan, the totali- 
tarian state, will find their love increase, their life renewed as 
the immolation of the Church is accomplished. For Chris- 
tians look—not for the kingdom of this world—but for the 
resurrection of the dead, and for the life of the world to come. 
“Behold I make all things new.” 














Leonidas Fedorov and the 
Catholic Russians 


DONALD ATTWATER 


r ‘\ HIS year, 1938, sees the nine hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the beginning of the conversion to Christ 
of the people of Russia, when St. Vladimir, grand- 

prince of Kiev, “the God-protected mother of Russian cities,” 

was baptized. His grandmother, St. Olga, was already a 

Christian, probably through contact with the Church in what 

is now Germany; but the evangelization of the subjects of 

Vladimir was by clergy from Constantinople, and that at a 

time when the Byzantine Church was at the beginning of that 

troubled five hundred years in its history which ended in the 
definitive repudiation of Catholic unity after the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks. During that time Russia was far 
from being without contact with the West and periods of some 
sort of communion with Rome, and 1595 saw the formal re- 
union of the southwestern dioceses, centered at Kiev;’ but the 
formation six years earlier of the patriarchate of Moscow, 
separate from Constantinople, had the effect of confirming 
the schism of the Russian church by strengthening its “nation- 
alism” and the idea of Moscow as the Third Rome; it was 
chained to the State still more firmly by the Constitution of 

Peter the Great in 1721. So far as Russians properly so called 

were concerned, Catholics had ceased to exist.’ 





1This Union of Brest Litovsky had a sad history, but it is still represented by the 
Catholic Ukrainians and Carpatho-Rusins. See Attwater, Catholic Eastern Churches, 
Ch. V, Sections 2 and 3. 

2Nevertheless it was under the shelter of Russia that the Society of Jesus continued 
to exist after its suppression by Pope Clement XIV in 1773; the Empress Catherine II 
refused to allow the Brief of Suppression to be promulgated in her dominions, e.g., 
in Russian Poland. 
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“THE SECOND SPRING” 


In 1914, there were in European Russia, excluding the 
Poles, about three million Catholics of the Latin rite and prac- 
tically all of them foreigners or of foreign origin. During the 
ninteenth-century revival a number of distinguished Russians 
had become Catholics, such as Fathers John Gagarin, S.J., 
Shuvalov (Barnabite), Martinov, S.J., and Pierling, S.J., 
M. D. Zherebtsov, and the renowned Mme. Swetchine, nee 
Soimonov, and in later years Princess Elizabeth Volkonsky, 
Mme. N. S. Ushakova and some others ;* but these had no in- 
fluence outside their own noble circle and had joined the Latin 
rite, partly because Catholicism in a Slav-Byzantine form was ~ 
absolutely forbidden by the Russian State and partly from 
choice. Of all the great religious men and women whose 
names did honor to Russia at this time, only one saw and.ap- 
preciated the full significance of Rome for the Church of his 
country and realized that, historically and psychologically, 
Catholicism in a Latin form could mean nothing to the Rus- 
sians at large: that man was Vladimir Solovyev, and the prin- 
cipal work in which he expounded his views was La Russie 
et l’Eglise universelle,’ published in Paris in 1889. Seven 
years later he himself came into visible communion with the 
Church, at the hands of Father Nicholas Tolstoy who, 
ordained priest by an Orthodox Bishop in 1893, had made his 
profession of Catholic faith at Rome in the following year 
and had been exiled from his own country for two years in 
consequence. He was the first Byzantine Russian Catholic 
priest in modern times, and students of canon law may be 





2aMention must also be made of the convert Prince Dimitry Gallitsin (long 
known as “Augustine Smith”), who was ordained priest at Baltimore in 1795 and was 
an outstanding apostle of Pennsylvania. He died in 1840 at Loretto, Pennsylvania, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 

8For an admirable interpretation of Solovyev’s thought by Dom Theodore 
Wesseling, see The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. II, Nos. 1-4, 1937. It is per- 
missible to think that were Msgr. Michel d’Herbigny, S.J., writing his Vladimir 
Solovyev: a Russian Newman (London, 1918) today he would change the emphasis 
in certain places. 
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interested to know that he was incardinated in the Melkite 
patriarchate of Antioch.‘ 

After the decree of religious toleration of the Tsar Nicholas 
II in 1905, Catholics of Byzantine rite were still forbidden in 
Russia (a Byzantine had to be Orthodox!) ; but the Prime 
Minister, P. A. Stolypin, shut his eyes to them, and a room in a 
dwelling-house at St. Petersburg was made into a private 
chapel. The priest was Father Alexis Zerchaninov, who had 
once been Orthodox priest at Borisov; he had been reconciled 
with Rome in the same year as Solovyev, and from then until 
1900 was confined by imperial order in the penitentiary for 
delinquent ecclesiastics at the monastery of Suzdal; he was 
released therefrom by the efforts of Natalia Ushakova—one 
of the most active influences in Russian Catholicism at the 
beginning of this century—but was not allowed to leave his 
small-holding near Nizhni Novgorod till 1905.° Four years 
later a public chapel was opened on the upper floor of Father 
Zerchaninov’s house on Polozov Street at St. Petersburg; he 
had the help of Father John Deubner, a married civil servant 
and relative of the Prime Minister Stolypin, who had been 
secretly ordained by the Ukrainian Archbishop of Lvov, and 
of another married priest, Father Eustace Susalev. The last 
named had belonged to the schism of Old Believers (Staro- 
very) and, since this schism had been legalized by the law of 
1905, the chapel was known officially as that of the “Russian 
Old Believers in communion with the Holy See.” 

In 1912 the Orthodox Bishop Nikander obtained the closing 
of this chapel, but it carried on in secret and continued to be 
a great center of religious interest, of “missionary” work, and 





*While a theological student at Moscow, Father Tolstoy was under Antony 
Khrapovitsky, who became well known as the head of the refugee Synod of 
Karlovtsy after the revolution of 1917. 

5Father Zerchaninov’s wife left him when he became a Catholic, but his eldest 
son Julius, also a priest, followed his example; Father Julius died of consumption 
soon after. 

6This schism dates from the reforms of the patriarch Nikon in 1654. To the 
outsider its beliefs and practices are indistinguishable from those of the Orthodox, 
and the Holy See recognizes its orders as valid. 
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of spiritual life. At one time it was disturbed by the “latiniz- 
ing” tendency of Father Zerchaninov, but the matter was re- 
ferred to Rome and Pope Pius X declared that the Russian 
Catholics were to follow their own rite in its integrity: “Nec 
plus, nec minus, nec aliter.”"” Since the community was as 
devoid of ecclesiastical as it was of civil status it turned to the 
Ukrainian Archbishop of Lvov in Austrian Ukraine, Msgr. 
Andrew Szepticky, who was also Bishop of Kamenets Podol- 
sky, a diocese in Russian Ukraine which was in abeyance but 
never canonically abolished. In 1907 Msgr. Andrew submit- 
ted a scheme of action to the Holy See, to which Pius X simply 
said, “Use your rights”; he thereupon appointed Father Zer- 
chaninov as his vicar for the Byzantine Catholics in Russia, 
and in the following year the Holy See approved this and also 
granted the Archbishop powers and faculties of a very wide 
and extraordinary kind. “The time will come,” said Pope 
Pius, “when you will find them useful.” 

That time came in 1917, when at the beginning of the Rus- 
sian revolution the provisional government decreed freedom 
of worship for all without distinction. Msgr. Szepticky, who 
himself had been a prisoner in Russia for nearly three years, 
was in St. Petersburg at the time and he at once convened the 
first Catholic Russian synod, at which were present seven 
Russian priests (Fathers Zerchaninov, Deubner, Susalev, Kol- 
pinsky, Verkhovsky, Fedorov, and Abrikosov), together with 
several bishops and clergy of the Latin rite, and a number of 
lay people. Official canonical status was given to the Russian 
Orientals, and Leonidas Fedorov was appointed their exarch 
(ordinary) depending, until he should feel himself ready to 
be ordained bishop, on Msgr. Szepticky himself.“ The new 
organization received civil recognition from the council of 


*Provisions for the maintenance of purity of rite had first place in the regulations 
drawn up by the synod of St. Petersburg in 1917 and by the assembly of Russian 
clergy at Rome in 1930. 

8Owing to the troubled times, this arrangement was not confirmed by the Holy See 
till February 24, 1921. The last known mention of the exarchate in a Pontifical 
document is on February 2, 1930. 
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ministers and it seemed as if the Russian Catholics, whom the 
imperial government had so long opposed, were at last estab- 
lished; the great reproach of Russians against the Catholic 
Church, her “latiness,” her “foreigness,’ was removed: here 
were Catholics, Russian by race, pure Slav by rite, who owed 
ecclesiastical allegiance to no Pole or other foreigner but to 
that Archhierach at Rome who has no nationality. Msgr. 
Fedorov wrote in one of his reports to Rome: 

Catholics of the Eastern rite are the real seed of a future union. Theirs 
is a hard lot; they have to meet a storm of mockery both from the Orthodox 
and from their Latin brethren. But little by little the mere fact of their 
existence is opening the eyes of Russians to that cecumenical spirit of the 
Catholic Church of which they know nothing. 


But then came the Bolshevist triumph, and with it the worst 
persecution of Christians that the world has yet known. 


FEDOROV AS EXARCH 


I will now sketch in somewhat more detail the career of 
the exarch Leonidas Fedorov, both because his story is ex- 
ternally typical of thousands of confessors of Christ in Russia 
and because he was personally a very characteristic Russian 
Christian.” He was born at St. Petersburg in 1879 into an 
Orthodox family of humble standing, his mother being a 
woman of considerable intellectual attainments who after- 
wards became a Catholic. From the age of fourteen he was 
attracted towards the monastic life. He wrote to Msgr. 


Szepticky in 1909: 


Since my childhood I have been inclined towards pessimism. An excessive 
impressionability joined with very keen observation enabled me to penetrate 
into corners of human consciousness that were closed even to grown-ups. . . . 


®*The information in this section on Msgr. Fedorov is taken, by kind permission 
of the editor, directly from an article on the subject by Prince Peter Volkonsky in 
L’Unité de l’Eglise, Nos. 84-86 (Paris, 1937). There is in existence a large number 
of letters from the exarch, especially to his mother and to Msgr. Szepticky, as well 
as reports to Popes Benedict XV and Pius XI, and correspondence with the late 
Cardinal Bourne, Father Ledéchowski (General of the Society of Jesus), Father 
E. A. Walsh, S.J., and others. The unpublished diary and letters of Mrs. Fedorov 
are a chief source for the history of the Byzantine Catholic parish at Moscow, 
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I was always brooding on the words of the Preacher, “he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow,” and that sorrow turned my eyes towards a 
monastery—not to flee the world and its sins but to seek the contemplation 


of eternity. 

When I was a boy certain books of the Bible made a deep impression on 
me—Job, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom. "The magnificence of earthly success, the 
joys of this world, seemed to me worth nothing, to be of no more significance 
than the movements of a squirrel going round on a wheel—‘vanity of 


i ae 
vanities. 


It was Mrs. Fedorov’s opinion that a young man should 
read everything and learn to get out of difficulties for himself, 
without outside help. And so young Leonidas read vora- 
ciously: the Bible and Flaubert, the Fathers and Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and the literature of Buddhism: 


There was hardly an atheistic or vicious book that I did not read. I en- 
joyed French novelists; I was no stranger to the literature and corruption 
of the Italian renaissance; I knew the period of the German Zerstreuung too. 
In fact, my head was like a waste-paper basket. We Russians have never 
known a harmony of faith and life, and so I was able to read Paul de Kock, 
ruminate over Jacoby, and appreciate St. John Chrysostom all at once. But 
it pleased God to watch over me and deliver me from such chaos. 


Leonidas in fact became a serious Christian; Orthodox 
monastic life seemed to him too easy and, after two years of 
Patristic studies at the Orthodox theological academy at 
St. Petersburg, he turned for help to Andrew Szepticky, the 
Ukrainian Archbishop of Lvov (then in Austria) ; and at the 
age of twenty-three he made his profession of Catholic faith 
at Rome. He then, under an assumed name (for return to his 
native land would have been barred), studied at Anagni and 


Fribourg, and there 


I learned to love “the people,” particularly the Russian people, and realized 
that I was called to put myself at the service of those humble and hard- 
working souls. The Roman pereat mundus, fiat iustitia took the place of 
Oriental patience and tolerence of evil in me. I began to look at ecclesi- 
astical disputes about disciplinary matters and the injustice of latinizers 
towards Byzantines from this new point of view, and from this urge to 
struggle and activity there was born a determination to blaze a trail my- 
self, even at the cost of my life. 
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In 1911 he was ordained priest at Constantinople by the Bul- 
garian Byzantine Bishop Michael Mirov, and two years later 
he became a monk at the Studite monastery of Kamenica in 
Bosnia;° he had already been used for several missions by 
Msgr. Szepticky, and he now put his polyglot pen at the 
service of religious reunion. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 the hieromonk Leonidas re- 
turned to Russia: within a fortnight of arriving in St. Peters- 
burg the imperial police had taken him to Tobolsk in Siberia, 
as a Byzantine Catholic priest, a “Jesuit,” and a “spy” in the 
pay of a “Ukrainian separatist” (i.e... Msgr. Szepticky). 
There he remained till he was released by the provisional 
government of 1917 and appointed exarch of the Catholic Rus- 
sians as related above: he was then thirty-eight years old. 

To the Orthodox these Catholics of Eastern rite were just a 
“Polish, Jesuitical, papistical dodge,’ whose object was grad- 
ually to lead true-believers to “real,” i.e., Latin Catholicism, 
and Father Leonidas was not helped to dissipate this notion 
(historically understandable) by the fact that his non-Russian 
Latin confréres in a measure shared it. Moreover, his policy 
was definitely eirenical, to make friends with the Orthodox 
and their clergy, whereas the unhappy habitual attitude of 
many Catholics to Orthodox was often no better (and some- 
times subjectively much worse) than that of Orthodox to 
Catholics. The exarch, as he set out in a letter to Rome in 
1921, was primarily concerned, not with “making converts”’ 
(for which the time was not yet), but preparing the ground. 
And he soon had considerable success: he was a fine speaker, 
and at St. Petersburg, Moscow, Mohilev and many other 
places the Orthodox clergy and laity crowded to hear his ad- 
dresses on “The Holy Union.” 

Msgr. Leonidas worked tirelessly for five years, with very 
considerable fruit, but not always getting the ready obedience 
from his older clergy that he naturally looked for. “I was 
brought up under strict discipline,” he wrote to Msgr. Szep- 


10These monks returned to Galicia in 1923. 
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ticky, ‘and I can’t understand a subordinate not obeying his 
Superior.” Could he have understood it, the exarch might 
have experienced less difficulty in dealing with it. As for the 
Latin clergy, he wrote again and again to Rome asking that 
they should be officially notified that the provisions of Leo 
XIII’s Encyclical letter Orientalium dignitas, forbidding 
Christians to be severed from their proper rite, “were not 
limited to the churches of Asia Minor,” as the Latins of St. 
Petersburg alleged." Then there were difficulties of the 
material order, though during the famine years the Byzantine 
Catholics received much help from the Papal relief mission 
through Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. Msgr. Leonidas 
wrote on April 6, 1922: 


Your humble servant the exarch and archpriest of Russia was often so 
hungry in 1918 and 1919 that his hands and legs were nearly useless, yet 
he had to cut up firewood, swing a blacksmith’s hammer, push barrow-loads 
of stones. . . . I am gnawed by rheumatism like old wood by a rat... . 


Great difficulties were already being experienced from the 
Bolshevist government, but there were internal difficulties 
as well, and in the same letter the exarch wrote: 


We of the ritus graecus, used up and worn out, have to hold out our 
hand and bow before our masters of the Latin Church. But by God’s grace 
we do not feel the slightest resentment. If the Apostles and saints did not 
shrink from being beggars, neither should we, borne down by our sins as 
we are. 

But I have another thing in mind. It is a result of too-human psychology 
that a beggar is despised, looked down on with contempt—and the whole 
Eastern Church is despised in my person. It is your business, my Lord, to 
open the eyes of the people up top to the fact that economy is out of place 
when it is a question of saving a hundred and twenty million people who 
are nearly Catholics already. . . . There ought to be ample funds at our dis- 
posal—and they ought to be sent direct to us and not through the local Latin 


clergy. 
It was in vain that the Archbishop of Lvov repeatedly 





The present writer has been assured by a very high ecclesiastic in Asia Minor 
that Orientalium dignitas applies only to Europe! To my certain knowledge his 
clergy were so instructed in the local seminary. 
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urged Msgr. Leonidas to accept the episcopal laying-on of 
hands. The exarch wrote: 


I am without the most essential qualifications. Unhappily I have not a 
father’s love for his children, my prayer is weak, and so is my will in carry- 
ing out my duties; I lack understanding and am no good with people. . . . It 
has been rightly said of me that I am a martyr but not an organizer, in 
the sense that I am firm and patient but cannot commend my ideas to other 
people. . . . I may be a good preacher, a good celebrant, shot through with 
the spirit of the Eastern rite; I may be as patient as a donkey and as un- 
sparing of myself—but those things don’t qualify me to be a bishop: any 
priest should have those qualities. . . . 

You speak of my love, my pleasantness, even of my ability to read men’s 
souls. But all that is simply a result of special efforts, virtus ex necessitate— 
they are not me. . . . I am not Israel striving with God, but Job on his 
dunghill. I may have mastered Western thought, but nothing can rid me 
of my flabby oriental nature. My ideal world is that of books, a cell, long 
hours singing office in choir and, above all, solitude. . . . I cannot join active 
to contemplative life. You know that I would not offer myself to the 
Jesuits, whom I admire so much, because their ideal is above me. .. . I can’t 
bear people. ... 

Often in these difficult times, when I am tired almost beyond bearing, 
I sink down into a chair and sit there for two or three hours, with only the 
glimmering light before an eikon, delighting in just being alone. I feel that 
I am right out of the world; I don’t think about anything; I just look at 
the Holy Face lit up by the small flame of the candle. . . . Everything is 
vanity and weariness of spirit. The homesickness for a monastic solitude 
that has possessed me for so long has so grown that I now think of the 
Camaldolese hermits rather than of the Studites. . . . 

Where a bishop should consider the weakness of human nature and the 
requirements of his office, and so obtain obedience by his fatherly goodness, 
I can only punish. . . . What Russia needs is a bishop who is a saint, strong, 
and able to command respect . . . it is above my powers. 


In December, 1922, the exarch wrote to Msgr. Szepticky 
that he had sent a personal confidential report to Pius XI, and 
one so out-spoken on the sources of the domestic difficulties of 
his work that the Pope would perhaps dismiss him. A few 
days later he was arrested by the Bolshevist police and sent to 
Moscow, together with Msgr. Cieplak and fourteen other 
priests of the Latin rite. 

These clergy were charged before the high court with 
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having spread “the superstition of religion” among the people, 
and Msgr. Fedorov was especially obnoxious because, as a 
special worker for reunion, he had in Bolshevist eyes tried to 
bring about a common Christian front against Marxism.” 
“There is the man,” exclaimed the Public Prosecutor 
Krylenko, “who has brought Catholics and Orthodox together 
—to conspire against the government! . . . And everyone of 
his sermons against godlessness is political agitation against 
the revolution.” Msgr. Leonidas conducted his own defense, 
and the appearance of a Russian Catholic priest taking the 
lead among these non-Russian clergy caused a sensation in 
Moscow and throughout the land. So did his words: “AI- 
though we obey the Soviet authority in all sincerity, neverthe- 
less we look on it as a punishment sent by God for our sins.” 
“My whole life,” he declared, “has been built up on love of 
the Church and love of my country; ever since I became a 
Catholic I have striven to bring that Church and that country 
closer together.” So he was sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment.” 

Many of the clergy of the Orthodox patriarch Tikhon were 
confined in the same prison as the Catholic priests, and Father 
Leonidas continued his apostolate there.“ He instructed his 
fellows that they must be very friendly, and the Orthodox 
received the Catholic exarch with open arms: “One of their 
bishops is inclined to union; I can sow good seed here.” He 
even continued his theological and historical writing, but 
after a few months he was released from prison under an 
amnesty. After a time he ventured to go to Mohilev to 
minister to the Russian Catholics there: this was a “crime”’; he 


12The Bolshevists had little fear of the Latins being able to form a religious common 
front, but the tiny body of Byzantine Catholics were another matter. The Holy See 
and the Soviets were in agreement on this, as they are on the incompatibility of 
Christianity and Communism. 

13Bishop Cieplak. and Msgr. Budkevich were condemned to death. The sentence 
upon the latter was carried out, but owing to the wide-spread indignation abroad the 
Bishop’s sentence was commuted. The other priests were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment from three to ten years. 
14The patriarch Tikhon himself had a great respect and admiration for Fedorov. 
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was arrested and sent without trial to the terrible prison-camp 
in the former monastery of Solovky in the White Sea. In the 
last of his letters to reach its destination, dated May 23, 1926, 
he writes: 

Iterum et iterum I declare that our whole Eastern mission depends on 
the attitude of our Western colleagues. . . . Please tell his Holiness how 
deeply I am moved by his wish to have news of me; I am quite overcome 
by this undeserved kindness and can only think of the day when I shall again 
be able to kneel at his feet. 


That day never came. 

When he arrived at Solovky in October, 1926, the exarch 
was greeted with joy by several of his clergy and two of the 
Dominican Sisters from Moscow (cf. below). “He was 
dressed in lay clothes and wore an undescribable hat,” wrote 
a priest, “but he seemed vigorous and well.” ‘The awful con- 
ditions of this prison have been frequently described and need 
not be repeated here: “We are suffering for the Eastern 
schism,” Father Leonidas declared to his little flock, “and 
there is no need for me to keep on repeating it. We must 
carry our cross with patience, for we are a burnt-offering 
without which there can be no spiritual rebirth for Russia.” 

Even when they were moved to the small and worse island 
of Anzer it was still possible often to celebrate the Liturgy 
secretly; and in the dark, in corners of garrets, and in the 
intervals of the wearying labor of felling trees, chopping wood 
and the like, Father Leonidas was able to go on writing on 
odd scraps of paper. But all these writings were seized and 
destroyed by the police, except two which were smuggled 
away by an Orthodox priest. One of these is a remarkable 
work on “The Historical Individuality of Christ.” 

After nearly three years, in August, 1929, Msgr. Fedorov 
was allowed to leave Solovky and to go and live in a cottage 
with an Orthodox priest at a village near Archangel. Wher- 
ever he was there was always something going on and he was 
always at the bottom of it, and here for two years he wrote, 
taught the children and adults, preached secretly, and was 
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loved by all. Too well loved—so that the police twice re- 
moved him to other remote villages. All this time his health 
had been getting worse—he was stifled with asthma: how bad 
he was is shown by the fact that the G.P.U.—not distinguished 
for gentleness with prisoners—dispensed him from obligatory 
work. His sentence came to an end in 1932, and in the follow- 
ing year he was “released,” under the restriction “minus 16” 
for three years.” 

it? Father Leonidas chose to live in the northern town of 
Viatka, hoping to find there fellow exiles for the religion, but 
he had become too weak to do much for himself, much less for 
anybody else. Little enough is known of his last days: he died 
on March 7, 1935, in a state and spirit of abjection truly 
Russian, without even the Sacraments of the Church. 

















OTHER MARTYRDOMS 


In face of the Bolshevist terror some of the Eastern Catho- 
lics were able to escape abroad. Among those who did not 
was the veteran Father Alexis Zerchaninov, who was sent to 
Tobolsk in Siberia and died there in the summer of 1934 after 
many years of cruel imprisonment. Others of these martyrs 
were the aged Father John Deubner, Father Alexander 
Alexeiev, of Kiev, who was deported to Archangel on the 
White Sea in 1928 and died there about two years later, and 
the hieromonk Potapy Emelianov. This last was the Ortho- 
dox parish priest of Bogdanovka, near Kharkov, who in 1918 
took his whole flock of 50,000 souls with him into the Catholic 
Church; they were violently persecuted by the Ukrainian 
hetman Skoropadsky, and Father Potapy himself suffered at 
the hands in turn of Germans, hetmanites, Petlurovites, the 
“White” army, and Bolshevists: by 1920 he had been arrested 
and flogged sixteen times. In 1927 he was sent to the fearful 
prison-camp of Solovky, where he died after another nine 
years of continuous suffering. 



























15That is, he was forbidden to reside in any seaport or in the sixteen principal 
cities of the U.S.S.R. 
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The lay people of Eastern rite were equally with their 
clergy a special object of Bolshevist fury, and their sufferings 
were shared by the twenty-five Sisters who followed the 
tertiary rule of the Order of Preachers (Dominicans) adapted 
to their rite. These were founded in 1918 by Mother Anna 
Catherine Abrikosova, whose husband, Father Vladimir, was 
their chaplain. They were all Russians, except for three Poles 
and a Jewess (it shows how the spirit was moving on the 
waters that these Polish girls had joined the Eastern rite in 
order to forward Christian unity), and they had done much 
good work, material, intellectual and spiritual, in Moscow. 
The Sisters were from all classes of society and nearly all of 
them had an academic degree: one gave conferences on 
scholastic philosophy, another on the dogmatic theology of the 
Eastern Fathers, another on Dante, and Catholic books which 
they had translated were circulated in manuscript. They 
conducted a small orphanage and school, took care of the sick 
and did other pastoral work, and several Sisters had jobs in 
Soviet institutions which helped to provide material support 
for the community. 

One who knew these Sisters intimately speaks of the pro- 
found impression they had made in Moscow, due in the first 
place to the character of Mother Catherine Abrikosova, who 
had studied at Oxford and corresponded with the English 
Dominican provincial, the late Father Bede Jarrett. The 
spiritual conferences and “retreats” she gave to the Sisters— 
and she had no technical training—were masterly, and fully 
carried out in the lives of her community. The witness just 
referred to was visited in sickness by one of the Sisters, and 
says: “I can never say what I owe to these visits. I understood 
for the first time that holiness consists not only in interior 
purity, but also in the unity and perfect harmony of soul and 
body, of the human personality. .. .” 

But in the U.S.S.R. these things constitute “counter-revolu- 
tionary activity,” and the Sisters could not long remain 
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unmolested. First Father Vladimir Abrikosov was expelled 
from Russia, and Mother Catherine had to carry on with the 
help of Father Nicholas Alexandrov (whose wife was also a 
member of the community). Then at last in 1923-24, and 
again in 1931, Sisters and parishioners of the Moscow parish 
were arrested and tried (some of them for the second time) for 
being members of an illegal association, and were sentenced to 
imprisonment and to long terms of detention in Siberia, 
Solovky and elsewhere: freedom and even favor was offered 
them if they would give up the Eastern rite, but all stood 
firm. Though in time most of those who survived were given 
a degree of liberty, nevertheless what remains of life is for 
them one long martyrdom, separated from one another and 
always under the eye of the G.P.U. 

The Superior, Mother Catherine Abrikosova, and the chap- 
lain, Father Nicholas Alexandrov,” and others were sentenced 
to ten years confinement. Mother Catherine was in various 
places, sometimes alone, sometimes among her fellows, some- 
times with hardened criminals; in 1932 she was operated on 
for cancer and in the following year was again imprisoned at 
Butyrky, and there soon afterwards she died. Father Nicholas 
for long ministered as well as he could to those interned with 
him in Solovky, the “island of death”; after his transfer to 
the neighboring island of Anzer all trace of him is lost, but 
it is known that he too is now dead. 


PRESENT CONDITION 


At the present time the number of Russian Oriental Catho- 
lics in the U.S.S.R. consists at the most of a few isolated 
individuals. Outside Russia they number a few thousands,” a 


16His successor as parish priest of Moscow, Father Sergius Solovyev, was sentenced 
to ten years of exile in the north in 1931 and eventually lost his reason in consequence 
of the ill-treatment he received. 

17Excluding the 20,000 in formerly Russian parts of Poland (especially Volhynia). 
These are a special case, being descendants of former Catholics of the Union of Brest; 
they are under an episcopal Visitor Apostolic (Msgr. Nicholas Czarnecky) and 
have ecclesiastical institutions conducted by Slav-Byzantine Jesuits and Redemptorists. 
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considerable proportion of whom are in China (e.g., at 
Shanghai and Manchuria), where they have several institu- 
tions and (at present) a non-episcopal ordinary at Harbin. 
The Harbin “parish” established in 1925 owes its origin to 
an Orthodox priest, Father Constantine Koronin (d. 1924), 
and to his aged father, Father John, who became the first 
Russian Catholic pastor in the Far East. In Europe there are 
groups at Rome, Paris, Lyons, Lille, Berlin, Prague, and 
elsewhere, whose Bishop-in-ordinary is Msgr. Peter Bucys, 
who resides at Kaunas in his native Lithuania. They have 
two quasi-parishes in America, at Los Angeles (Father 
Michael Nedtochin) and New York (Father Andrew 
Rogosh). Among the distinguished Russians ordained at 
Rome in recent years were the archpriest Sergius Verighin, 
author of some valuable but unpublished studies of the Eastern 
religious consciousness, Father Alexander Sipiaghin, formerly 
a deputy in the imperial Duma, Father Demetrius Artemiev, 
a geological savant from Moscow, Father Leo Zhedenov, once 
a judge of appeal in the imperial courts, and Prince Alexander 
Volkonsky, up to 1917 military attaché of the embassy to the 
Quirinal (he died in 1934). 

There is an ordaining bishop in Rome,” where the clergy of 
the future are being formed at the Russicum college founded 
by Pope Pius XI in 1929; of its twenty or so students, a third 
are of Russian birth (two are Slav-Americans) and Orthodox 
Russians freely attend the services in the seminary church (St. 
Antony’s). In a special noviciate near Rome a number of 
young Jesuits of various nationalities are being trained in the 
Slav-Byzantine rite: their ultimate object is to be missionaries 
in Russia when that is again possible. (“Rite,” of course, 
does not mean here simply external liturgical observance but 
also the formative factors and mental outlook which have pro- 
duced those forms of worship.) There are now twenty-six 


18Msgr. Alexander Evreinov, appointed in 1936, formerly in the Russian diplomatic 
service and now the first Great Russian Catholic Bishop in modern times. 
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of these Slav-Byzantine Jesuit priests (excluding those in 
Poland), three of whom are English and one American; for 
the present they are employed wherever there is work among 
Russians to be done, from Estonia to China.” 

But the first West Europeans to answer the Holy See’s call 
for workers for Russia were the Belgian Benedictines, who 
in 1924 established the international bi-ritual monastery of 
Amay for the study of Slav Christianity, the formation of 
Byzantine Benedictines, and the making of contacts with the 
Orthodox; the Dominicans have a center of Russian studies 
(Istina) run by friars of Eastern rite at Paris (formerly at 
Lille) ; and in U. S. A., the Bohemian abbey of St. Procopius 
at Lisle, Illinois, aims at establishing a group of Benedictine 
monks of the Russian (as distinct from Ruthenian or Ukrain- 
ian) Slav-Byzantine rite.” The Capuchins and Marianists 
(a Central European congregation) are also taking part in the 
work, which aims at turning back the tide of atheistic Com- 
munism in action by the only means which, ultimately, can 
be permanently effective—the preaching of the eternal gospel 
of Jesus Christ clothed in the temporal forms that are con- 
gruous with the mind and history of the Russian people. 


PRAYERS FOR UNITY 


I will end this inadequate sketch by reminding my readers 
that, by order of the present Supreme Pontiff, the vernacular 
prayers after low Mass of the Latin rite throughout the world 
are now said for the persecuted Christians of Russia, 99% of 
whom are non-Catholics;” and by giving prayer for unity 
composed by the confessor Leonidas Fedorov himself: 


Hear, Lord Jesus, the prayers of your unworthy sinful servants who 


19See “Western Missioners in Eastern Rites,” by one of them, in Dublin Review, 
January, 1938. 

2°These publish respectively Jrenikon, Russie et Chrétienté, and The Voice of the 
Church (in Russian and English) ; the first two every two months, the third monthly. 

21May I suggest that the clergy should remind their flocks of this by always stating 
the “intention” of these prayers before they say them? 
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humbly call upon you. Make us to be one in your one, holy, apostolic 
Church; flood our souls with your unquenchable light; put an end to re- 
ligious disagreements that we may all worship you with a single heart and 
voice. Fulfil quickly, grace-giving Lord, your promise that there shall be 
one flock and one shepherd; may all men recognize your one Church, and 
may we be made worthy to glorify your holy name now and for ever, world 
without end. R. Amen. 


This prayer can be used equally by Catholics and Orthodox. 








Correspondence 






AT VARIANCE WITH FATHER BULL 





EDITOR: The article entitled “The Function of the Catholic Graduate 
School” by George Bull, S.J., which appears in the September number of your 
journal reminds me of the story of the weary Christmas shopper who met the 
well meant suggestion concerning a book as a possible gift for her son with the 
unanswerable rejoinder: “What would he want with a book, he has a book 
already.” 

If I have not misunderstood the drift of the article, one of the conclusions 
which I fear may be drawn from it is that Catholics at least have no need 
of graduate schools because they already possess all knowledge, and that 
having attained the boundaries of learning it would be useless for them to 
attempt the investigation of any further realms. 

Such a conclusion seems a startling bit of intellectual snobbishness to put 
it mildly. There is a sense, of course, in which it is quite true to say that 
one who knows God knows everything, and yet it would be a distortion of 
this truth to attempt to use it to prevent investigation of reality on the false 
assumption that there remain no further objects for our investigation. As 
St. Thomas says: “Nunquam intellectus noster tot intelligit quin possit plura 
intelligere” (S. T. 1, 86, 2c.). All truths objectively considered have their 
source and foundation in God. But it does not follow that even knowing 
God one knows everything else (S. T. 1, 12, 8). Only the omniscient God 
has a comprehensive knowledge of Himself and of all else. We poor finite 
creatures are ignorant of most things not only in the supernatural order and 
in the spiritual order but also in the material world around us. We start 
from a perfect blank and gain our limited knowledge by painful steps of 
inquiry, observation and experience. Surely, it would be somewhat premature 
to fix the goal of our activities at the beginning of our journey. The very 
concept of a life in via implies progress; even our Lord “grew in age, and 
wisdom and grace.” 

I am surprised that the application of the article has been limited to the 
graduate school; it would seem to affect with equal logical cogency all 
Br i educational agencies and institutions. 
ee No doubt the meaning is that our growth in knowledge should be intensive 
rather than extensive. However, even admitting the primacy of intensive 
intellectual development by a deeper penetration into reality; even admitting 
the attainment of the reality in its essential and immutable principles by 
are human reason and its completion and refinement by revelation; even admitting 
hy that a certain sense of totality is or should be distinctive of Catholic thinking, 
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it does not follow that research or the research attitude is in itself opposed 
to this sense of totality nor to the realization that thinking is a part of living. 

It must be admitted that there is a good deal of loose thinking connected 
with the whole question of scholarship and research. It would not be particu- 
larly difficult to pick out some discordant and vacuous sounding phrases and 
theses titles which have academic sanction. It is true that not infrequently 
theses and dissertations are presented to graduate schools which give the 
impression that the only reason the subject dealt with was left untreated in 
the past was because it was scarcely worth treating. In others, the contri- 
bution seems very slight to carry the burden of scholarly apparatus or 
scaffolding which bears it down. But the fact that some unworthy things 
masquerade under the egis of scholarship and research should not distort 
our vision completely. Scholarly research does not consist, or should not 
consist, merely in the meticulous setting down of facts without regard to what 
the facts may be, or whether they are of any value. The accumulation of 
facts, of course, is a necessary step but it is only a step. 

It is possible, of course, that the specialist may come to the point where he 
is not largely interested in anything beyond the limits of his own special 
field; and this applies also to philosophers. Closed to all those stimulating 
influences that operate when one is in simple contact with the reality of life, 
he is doomed to a sort of solitary confinement in the prison house of his own 
impoverished soul. We recall the familiar story of the six blind men of 
Hindustan who placed their hands on the elephant, each grasping a different 
member of the beast, and each being convinced that the member so grasped 
represented the elephant’s entire anatomy. 

This, however, is not scholarship, but merely an abuse of scholarship, nor 
should the abuse encourage us to join in the chorus of sneers against speciali- 
zation and research, which seems to be becoming prevalent today. The truth 
is that specialized research is largely responsible for the gains we have made 
in the past, and it is only more highly specialized knowledge which will carry 
us farther along. 

Whatever may be the modifications arising from local conditions or 
traditions, there are two fundamental objectives to the realization of which 
any university devotes itself: the conservation of truth, and the advancement 
of truth. The conservation and transmission of knowledge and ideas has 
always been recognized as the business of universities, both by themselves and 
by others. They have regarded themselves, at times perhaps with too great 
arrogance, but always with a certain degree of justice, as the guardians ana 
dispensers of the accumulated treasure of man’s intellectual achievement: 
Now truth and knowledge are not preserved by locking up records in a sort of 
academic warehouse. Records of the past and the tools necessary for the 
attainment of knowledge may be kept in libraries, museums and laboratories, 
but, after all, knowledge is transmitted only from mind to mind, and advances 
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step by step with the development of those who know. In other words the 
prtservation of the past consists essentially in the transmission of its treasures, 
interpreted, evaluated, and arranged into an ordered synthesis. This is what 
the process of instruction means, and this is what the university tries to do in 
all its classrooms—to pass on to the rising generation our heritage of civiliza- 
tion and culture. 

This function of a university I feel sure that Father Bull would consider 
legitimate; indeed, many of the undoubtedly fine things which he says serve 
admirably to enrich and clarify the Catholic point of view of this function. 

The other function is, of course, the advancement of knowledge or research. 
This does not mean the spreading of what is known to an ever-increasing 
student body however advanced, but rather the gradual pushing back by 
cooperative efforts of students and faculty of the frontiers of ignorance which 
surround the existing islands of truth. 

It is conceivable, of course, that an individual might rise to a high level of 
scholarship without original research on his own part by appropriating to him- 
self the results of the investigations of others in a particular field or fields; but 
if these investigations, if this research were to stop, then knowledge becomes 
static, and with its boundaries so fixed it starves for lack of nourishment. 
Research is the approach, and the only approach to a newer, fresher, richer 
scholarship than the one the world can claim at any given moment. 

To train the student in the techniques, methods, and procedure of scholarly 
work, and more important still in its aims and in its opportunity, is the high 
prerogative of the graduate school. Of course, even a mastery of the methods 
and techniques of research is not research itself, still less does it constitute a 
scholar. These methods and techniques are tools which will enable the 
person who possesses the qualities of patience, conscientious industry, intellec- 
tual honesty, and vision to make greater progress in his study than he could 
otherwise. While the tools of research will not replace, they will implement 
and make more effective individual thinking—scholarly thinking. 

Such training implies the ability to think not in one direction only but in 
many. It means a mind not helplessly tethered to one corner of the intellec- 
tual field, but free to range with a certain ease over the entire realm of known 
truth and to be healthily curious about what lies beyond. What such train- 
ing does for the intellectual life it does, or should do, also, in a measure, for 
the emotional, the esthetic, and even the religious life. It teaches us to live 
above the merely material and ephemeral realities of sense, to set up in our 
souls higher standards of achievement than the illusory ones of worldly 
success, to enter into fellowship with the great ones of the past, even with the 
divine, and to do this in steadfastness, in every loyalty which befits an honest 
man, to culture, true self-discipline, true prayer. In short, such training 
must, while facilitating the acquisition of that specialized knowledge which is 
its particular function, at the same time bear witness to the true hierarchy of 
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values, and to the whole destiny of the individual and of mankind. It can 
never be unmindful of the type of scholar which it strives to produce, nor of 
the essential unity of that truth which it professes to advance. 

It may be retorted that all this whether true or not misses the point raised, 
namely, the research attitude necessarily implies that there is no such thing as 
truth—only truths and therefore research strives to store up a mass of 
unrelated facts whose interest and value lie in their pursuit rather than in 
their capture. This, I think, is summed up by the statement that “the aura 
of the research mind is particularism; its spontaneous bent is towards the 
apotheosis of the principle of disintegration.” 

While as I have already indicated this may be charged against certain 
investigators, I think it is entirely unwarranted to assert that it is character- 
istic of the “research mind.” 

Of course, the process of advancing knowledge must begin with an arti- 
ficial simplification (divide et impera) or disintegration if you will. This is 
so not because the problems of life or of the physical world are simple, but 
because of the finiteness of our minds it is impossible for us to advance unless 
the field is circumscribed. But that is or should be only part of the process. 
Once results are thus obtained by investigation the facts must be coordinated 
into a proper synthesis. Then and only then can the work be considered a 
“contribution” to the sum of human knowledge. 


I agree quite heartily with Father Bull that there is a particularistic and 
disintegrating tendency at work among men who aspire to scholarship which 
is opposed to the Catholic point of view. Perhaps this tendency manifests 
itself more clearly among research workers, but again I repeat it is not 
intrinsic to research, and it would be false and disastrous to attempt to combat 
it by discouraging research as somehow opposed to the Catholic tradition of 


education. 
The tendency or point of view to which I refer is a result of the attitude 


taken by many modern minds towards truth. This attitude I think is the 
consequence of the prevalent and more or less consciously accepted principles 
of a subjectivist philosophy. By subjectivism I mean the philosophical theory 
that the mind creates its objects rather than perceives them; that if there is 
any reality external to ourselves we cannot know it as it is in itself; that at 
most we can know only how it appears to us—our own subjective modifica- 
tions. According to this philosophy whether these subjective modifications 
really represent anything, whether there is anything external which corre- 
sponds to them, what its nature is, we do not and cannot know. If, as the 
subjectivist asserts, the human mind produces its own object and creates its 
own truth, it is entirely logical to conceive that what is true for one person 
may be false for another. That what is true for me now may be false for me 
at some future time. As Frederick Paulsen says: “Absolute truth is dis- 
carded; there are only relative truths.” The criterion of reality is not pre- 
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cisely what is true, but what the student or professor believes to be true even 
though it may be actually erroneous. Incidentally it is in the light of this 
philosophy that we may perceive more clearly the real significance of the 
claims advocated by many moderns to absolute academic freedom. If there is 
no such thing as objective truth and if every man is free to think for himself 
and to create his own truths, then certainly the end is intellectual 
disintegration. 

The fundamental point then is, whether truth is something objective to be 
perceived or something subjective which is created by the mind. Obviously 
the Catholic position supposes the existence of things that are true in them- 
selves as well as the capacity of the human mind to attain truth. The sub- 
jectivist, on the other hand, would answer no to both these questions. Can I 
prove that my mind is capable of attaining truth? Not in the strict sense, for 
in the very process of proof I would be forced to suppose my conclusion. 
However, we hold that the proposition needs no strict proof, that it must be 
accepted by all men as a necessary condition for thought. It is useless, I think, 
to elaborate this point further than to remark that unless the human mind is 
capable of attaining real truth then all study, all research, and all teaching is 
worse than useless. 

Every man, every teacher (I am tempted to add—abdove all, every Catholic 
teacher) has not only the right but the duty to participate freely and to the 
extent of his powers in this search after truth, which is the highest and most 
thrilling of adventures. Our compass is our reason—our intellect. Now 
every man knows if he gives a moment’s thought to the question that unaided 
reason can not carry us very far in these days of complex and extended 
knowledge. In the measure that branches of knowledge have become diver- 
sified and distributed into more clearly separated fields of specialization it is 
necessary to depend on others unless we are content to remain in ignorance. 
The historian, the scientist, the physician occupy themselves on terrains which 
are more and more limited. That is one of the conditions of real competence. 
But I deny that it necessarily leads to disintegration or to a loss of a sense of 
totality. 

There are many who would agree with all that I have just said about the 
limitations on individual thought. Still they maintain that whatever can be 
said about the physical side of truth at least in moral and religious matters the 
individual human reason is the sole judge of truth. They would deny by this 
any authority to Christ and to His Church. This, of course, is opposed to the 
Catholic position. Catholics while strenuously defending the capacities and 
rights of the human intellect hold that over and above the manifestations of 
truth at which we can arrive by the use of our natural powers there are other 
manifestations which are made when God draws aside a little of the veil 
which hides from our eyes the unfathomable depths of His truth. These 
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truths of revelation are presented and interpreted for us by a divinely insti- 
tuted and infallible Church. For Catholics these doctrines are certain in the 
highest degree because they are guaranteed by the authority of God Himself. 

Even today there are those who feel that a Catholic must in some fashion 
forget that he is a Catholic when he takes up research, otherwise his work 
will be distorted and prejudiced and hampered by authoritative pronounce- 
ments which control all his conclusions. This is utter nonsense. A Catholic 
must distinguish between what he knows by revelation and what he knows 
by natural reason; but although reason and revelation represent two different 
paths to truth, yet there is objectively only one truth which cannot be con- 
tradictory. Reason is from God as well as revelation; and, if the light of 
reason is allowed to shine without hindrance it cannot lead to a contradiction 
with the “lumen supernaturale.” If then the truth learned by the research 
and investigation of natural reason seems opposed to revealed truth the 
Catholic is certain that the contradiction is merely apparent. He will not 
throw the results of his investigation overboard but he will continue his 
research, go more deeply into it, check everything more critically, serenely 
patient and confident that the apparent contradiction will be solved. Nothing 
can make the Catholic doubt, as Cardinal Newman says, that if anything is 
established by scholarship which seems to contradict the dogmas of faith the 
point will eventually turn out: first not to be proved, or secondly not contra- 
dictory, or thirdly not contradictory to anything really revealed but to some- 
thing which has been confused with revelation. 

I ask pardon for imposing on your good nature by a communication of this 
length. But I would be unwilling to have any impression spread that there 
is universal acquiescence in the dictum: “Research is in real conflict with the 
Catholic life of the mind.” 

Methods, techniques, even immediate objectives of research workers, can 
undoubtedly be clarified, purified and improved. None is more keenly con- 
scious of this than the one who has made even the first step on this laborious 
path. 

A Catholic graduate school has its part to play in training the scholar not 
only in the methods and procedures of research but in its aims and oppor- 
tunities. 

Since the writer of the article has cited a motto for a Catholic graduate 
school taken from the writings of St. Paul, may I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting another from the same great Apostle: “Veritatem autem facientes in 


caritate, crescamus in illo per omnia qui est caput Christus” (Eph. iv, 15). 
Tuurser M. Smirtu, S.J. 


St. Louis University. 
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FUNCTIONS OF A CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL 


EDITOR: May I venture to comment upon Father Bull’s “Function of 
the Catholic Graduate School” in the September issue of THoucuT? I do 
not know how many Catholic educators read THoucut. Of those who 
do read it, I have no notion how many approve of Father Bull’s stand. In 
my ignorance, I cheerfully risk being a minority of one to say that his state- 
ment is both convincing and much needed today by Catholic schools. 

Father Bull may be looked upon by many non-Catholic educators as 
next door to blasphemous when he dares speak lightly of that blessed word, 
research, the Urim and Thummim of American education. If “research” 
is to be thrust from its throne in the graduate school, where will it find a 
home? We may be reduced to such straits that the high-school boy who 
looks up a word in the dictionary can no longer talk, as I have heard him 
talk, of his “‘research work.” 

No one denies in toto the value of research. That a few men have made 
useful discoveries, chiefly in the physical sciences, is obviously true and is 
something for which to be grateful. But it is just as obviously untrue that 
many men are capable of fruitful delving into the unknown. Keplers, New- 
tons, Boyles, and even Edisons and Marconis, are rare; they do not throng 
our graduate schools. 

There is question here, however, not only of the competence of our gradu- 
ate students in general to undertake serious research (take a look at the 
various lists of graduate theses published by the U. S. Office of Education 
for humiliating proof of how trivial most of their work is), but even more 
of a distorting emphasis upon research itself as a source of contributions to 
the stock of human knowledge. The achievements of individual researchers 
are tiny beside the accumulated wisdom of mankind, and appear still smaller 
when we include revealed truth in that wisdom. That seems to be Father 
Bull’s main point. 

It has been said that Francis Bacon is the father of modern research, or 
that the ambition to discover for each of us a brave new world, so flatter- 
ing to our intellectual conceit, dates from the Protestant Revolt. I sus- 
pect that it goes much farther back, that it was in evidence in the Garden 
of Eden, and that Eve was our first researcher. “Ye shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil,” makes an assumption that sounds curiously modern, the 
assumption that Adam and Eve as yet knew little that was worth knowing. 

A petulant scorn of what we already have in the way of wisdom seems to 
be an integral part of enthusiasm for “research,” a scorn that tends to destroy 
the terminus a quo of all investigation. 

It is not easy for Catholic educators to resist the pressure of the current 
adulation of “research.” The apparatus of discovery is so much more im- 
pressive than the results produced. To turn away from the chief pride and 
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boast of the superbly endowed universities will appear to some only another 
retreat of the gens lucifuga. To rejoice humbly in what Father Bull calls 
“the sense of tradition” will mean exposing ourselves to be jeered at as “re- 
actionary” and “obscurantist.” For some Catholics that is so hard a saying 
that they are ready to surrender their intellectual heritage—and without 
even a good prospect of pottage in return. Fas est et ab hoste doceri should 
not obscure the fact that he is hostile to almost all of what we hold as our 


best possession. 


Loyola University, Chicago. W. Kang, S.J. 





















Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


THEOLOGY 


THE ReEticions oF MANKIND. By Otto Karrer. Translated by E. I. 
Watkin. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. ix, 278. $3.00. 


The central thought of this work is found in the famous phrase of 
Tertullian, anima naturaliter Christiana. The author proves that the good 
in all forms of non-Christian worship is a part of the primitive revelation. 
All other cults, he affirms, will find their highest development in accepting 
the religion of which they are but weak imitations. Therefore the Catholic 
Church should try to center its attention on the points of religious contact 
which it may establish with non-Christian bodies (pp. 108-110). 

This is a wise policy, for although our Lord spoke in the tongue of one 
country with appropriate images, the content of His message is divine. The 
Catholic Church, well aware of this truth, has always absorbed the best of 
various cultures and philosophies. Thus she has been able to appeal success- 
fully to all ages and peoples (pp. 214-221). From these considerations, we 
may derive rules for future procedure. We Catholics must enter into the 
mentality of Orientals and even of primitives. Insistence on a national or 
even a Western Church should be dropped (p. 223). There are scholars 
who hold that the ethics of Confucius and the metaphysics of the Vedanta 
need little more purification than Aristotle underwent to become Christian 
(p. 225). It is worthy of remark that the present Holy Father himself 
ordained several Chinese bishops and that the Apostolic Delegate to China 
has sanctioned a departure from European methods in the mission field. 

The author is an exponent of a sane modern trend. He points out the 
good in non-Catholic religions. As he aptly says, we do not judge a nation’s 
morals simply by questioning the inmates of jails (p. 5). Therefore, we 
should not center our attention exclusively on the worst elements of paganism. 

Dr. Karrer has culled encyclopedic information in his study of the history 
of religions. The depth and beauty which he has discovered in many pagan 
religious teachers fill us with awe and gratitude. We shall cite only a few 
of the more startling discoveries. A Hindu poet, Tulsi Das (born 1623), 
sings (p. 30): 


There is one God, without passions, without form, one uncreated. . . . Full of 
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grace and compassion to the humble, in His mercy He turneth away His wrath from 
those who love Him and whom He accounts His own. He heals all hurts and 
protects the poor; all loving, and all mighty, the Lord. 


This description agrees thoroughly with the picture of the Heavenly Father 
drawn in the Gospels. 

In the sublime lyric Psalm 138 (139 according to the Hebrew reckoning) 
the psalmist has for his theme the all-seeing eye of God that gazes on the 
sinner always and in all places: ‘Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy face? If I ascend to heaven, Thou art there; 
if I descend into the regions of the dead, Thou art present.”” Now almost 
identical language is found in the Indian Atharva-Veda, composed about 
1,000 B.C.: “The mighty ruler of the world though high exalted, beholds 
us as though close at hand! The earth is King Varuna’s—even if a man 
should climb up to heaven, he would not be free from King Varuna’”’ (p. 89). 

It would be difficult to find more beautiful religious sentiments than are 
found in the prayer-books of the Chinese (Buddist) monks and nuns of the 
Shantung Monastery: “Let thy spiritual light shine upon me and enlighten 
my heart [actual grace]. Baptize me with thy delicious dew that it may 
cleanse me from every stain of hate and evil will. Pacify me from all malice 
and sin, and make me pure in thought and deed” (p. 97). 

But what of the followers of the Prophet? We are in the habit of 


considering Mohammedanism a very debased form of religion. As a matter 
of fact it actually raised the religious culture of the people to whom it was 
preached (p. 67). Not only that, but it has on occasion, given rise to some 
sublime religious sentiments. The woman mystic, Rabia, a freed woman of 
Basra, who died about 800 A.D., uttered thoughts worthy of a Christian 


ascetic (p. 69): 


Oh My Lord, if I worship Thee from fear of Hell, burn me in Hell; and if I 
worship Thee in hope of paradise, exclude me thence, but if I worship Thee for 
Thine own sake, then withhold not from me Thine eternal beauty. Oh My God, I 
cannot live in this world without remembering Thee, and how can I endure the next 
world without seeing Thee?—I am a stranger in Thy land and solitary among Thy 
worshippers. 


This is the hyperbolic language of the love of pure charity. 

These are, of course, some of the rays of pure sunshine to be found in 
non-Christian religions. Paganism and Mohammedanism have their gloom 
and shadow. The author, however, shows the superiority of Christianity over 
all other forms of worship even at their best. But he points out a vice in the 
scientific history of religion. We cannot by a mere comparison show the 
absolute (as distinct from the comparative) superiority of Christian over 
non-Christian ideals. We must not forget that Christianity has miracles to 
seal its truth. This the Vatican Council wisely points out (p. 199). Never- 
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theless we can show at least the relative preeminence of Christianity by 
internal criteria. The follower of Christ knows the real enormity of sin 
and the depth of God’s love. He has higher motives than the ancient Jews 
who acted through love of earthly rewards or fear of earthly punishments 
(p. 205). He has a higher motive of love of his neighbor than Judaism 
which had a racial basis. Christianity extols humility at the same time that 
it proclaims the ennobling doctrine that man is the child of God (pp. 207- 
210). 

The author raises up an interesting point. He holds with Wilhelm 
Schmidt that Adam was much like the primitives, except for innocence and 
revelation (p. 139). Here is a field for further investigation. We recom- 
mend the chapter on salvation outside the Visible Church (pp. 250-279). 
There are, of course, minor flaws in the book. It should have footnotes and 
exact references. We should be able to check up on the statements of the 
author. Finally, why do Sheed & Ward ask $3.00 for a book of 278 pages 
in English? 

JouHn W. Moray, S.J. 


Pore Pius XI anp Wor.tp Peace. By Lord Clonmore. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xi, 306. $3.00. 


Varied are the interests of those who work for peace. Harmony between 
capital and labor motivates some, while an armed neutrality is the desire 
of others. Unopposed personal and national aggrandizement is the intent of 
all too many. Lord Clonmore in his book shows that Pius XI, the Earthly 
Head of the only perfect society, the Church, has as his aim the peace Christ 
left the night before He was crucified. Neither inter- nor intra-national 
peace alone will satisfy the Vicar of Christ. Ever mindful of the divine 
commission that he must teach all nations to observe all things whosoever 
Christ commanded, Pius will not cease with a work compromisingly done. 
While capital and labor sin against each other Pius meditates anew on 
Christ’s lessons of masters and servants and pens for the world an industrial 
peace treaty—Quadragesimo Anno. While nuns, priests, bishops and arch- 
bishops are murdered for the crime of professing that Christ is greater than 
some radical leader, Pius recalls the sacerdotal prayer: “If they have 
persecuted Me, they will also persecute you,” and he directs messages, envoys 
and prayers that they who have strayed from the true fold might see the 
Way and the Light. When modernism challenges the sacred institution of 
matrimony, threatening the peace of the family, Pius writes Casti Connubii. 
When totalitarian leaders undermine youth by secularizing education, Divine 
Illius Magistri comes from Pius, pointing the way to God. When conscience 
is oppressed with the concept of a national god and religion—the Encyclical 
Mit Brenneder Sorge is effectively given the country by night. 
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This book sets out to prove that Pius has constantly bent his energies to 
accomplish the aim he enuntiated early in his Pontificate “to restore all in 
Jesus Christ.” Lord Clonmore handles Pius’ part in the social, economical 
and political problems admirably. Without strainings, the book clearly proves 
that Pius looked at all these complex situations as befitted the Vicar of the 
Prince of Peace. 

A masterful background both of the world situation and of Achille 
Ratti’s preparation for the Papacy aids the reader in following closely Pius’ 
relations with individual countries. Chapter VI, “Urdi et Orbi,” relating 
the Pope’s first action after his election, namely, that of blessing the city and 
the world, begins what the remaining twelve chapters complete, the redirec- 
tion of Papal policy to meet a changing force in Rome, in Italy, and in the 
world. 

The reader can never lose sight that Pius early and constantly concerned 
himself with the function of civil society. Eminently capable because of his 
diplomatic service under Benedict XV, Pius struck out strongly against 
Communism. Lord Clonmore shows that the Pope did not content himself 
with a negative policy. His chapter ‘““The Alternative to Communism” out- 
lines the Pope’s constructive program. 

With a skill proportionate to that the Pope manifested in the Concordat 
with Italy, this book gives a very sane, clear and satisfying summary of the 
relations that effected this work. The much criticized attitude of the Pope 
in the Abyssinian aggression of 1935 is shown to be in complete accord with 
Article 24 of the Concordat. The Holy See remains outside temporal com- 
petitions between states unless the contending parties both appeal to its Mis- 
sion of Peace. The Emperor of Abyssinia preferred Geneva to the Vatican. 
One cannot read this book and continue to have a remote suspicion that Pius is 
a totalitarian. His censure of Mussolini is the death-knell to any such charge. 

Nazism is the witness that Pius has not forsaken his spiritual power and 
charge. Frequently, Clonmore says of Pius: “He did not mince words.” 
When Hitler read Mit Brenneder Sorge, he could not but become aware of 
this truth. ‘None but superficial minds could stumble into concepts of a 
national god,” said the Pope. ‘This and similar statements are hurled at 
Hitler and his national church. 

The chapter on France should be read by any who are interested in the 
condemnation of the Action Frangaise. The author deals with this in its 
entirety beginning with the severence of diplomatic relations in 1904 and 
the unpromulgated condemnation of Pius X. Dealing with the Anglo- 
Catholic movement Clonmore takes great pains to show the matter in detail. 
His is a particularly worth-while view coming as it does from the pen of an 
Englishman. The chapters on Spain were written in 1937 and as the author 
says in his foreword “time and events move faster than the pen.” Lord 
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Clonmore would greatly aid the reading public if at the conclusion of the 
present crisis in Spain he would address himself to republishing his work 
on Spain. 

In a very interesting foreword Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishop 
of Westminster, writes: “The purely political opinions expressed in this 
book, much as they may interest and command attention cannot be publicly 
endorsed by me.” We echo the same restriction of the Archbishop and the 
same good wish “that this book may remove many prejudices and show 
to all the moral grandeur of the Pontificate of Pius XI.” 

Francis B. McManus, S.J. 





THe Society oF THE Sacrep HEART IN NortTH America. By Louise 
Callan, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xvii, 
809. $5.00. 


The author has produced in this book a fine piece of historical research, 
infused with a spirit of love and animated with a human-interest appeal that 
should carry even those who balk at reading eight hundred pages of anything, 
let alone history, to a new appreciation of these “Religious of the Sacred 
Heart.” 

Started in France in 1800 by St. Madeleine Barat for the higher education 
of women and the increase of devotion to the Sacred Heart, they spread 
rapidly. Coming to America in 1816, under the leadership of Mother Philip- 
pine Duchesne, they were pioneers in the higher education of American 
women. 

Their position of leadership in this field is attested by the 33 magnificent 
institutions such as Kenmore, Villa Duchesne, Manhattanville, etc., the 9,000 
pupils and the 1,200 members of this Society. This history, besides showing 
the grace of God at work and the generosity of our Catholic people, reveals the 
devotedness of these valiant women of Christ, their wedding of efficiency to 
spirituality to produce such fine results for Christ and America. Frail and 
without resources, they accomplished a work that is far superior to the 
attempts of the highly publicized feminists of the past or present. 

Let those who think mere philanthropy enough, or state schools sufficient, 
or who think that such things as progress, social action, etc., are terms of the 
twentieth century, read this book and have their eyes opened to what the 
successful pursuance of the Christian ideal of education can attain and produce. 

This book is a credit to the author and to her advisers. It is not mere 
history ; it is a biography, the life of a vivid corporate personality, the life story 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart in North America. We might object to 
a slight freedom in the use of the words Congregation and Order, and have 
wished that the author dialogued more of the descriptions of these outstanding 
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servants of Christ. However, they stand out clearly enough. The human- 
interest scenes, such as that on page 601, give color to the story, and Mother 
Callan has avoided the monotony that could have crept in by making the open- 
ing of each house the adventure it really was. 

This book should win many friends for the Society and the great work to 
which it is dedicated. For not only does the author’s treatise of the Society’s 
system show us the theory behind the work, but also her whole historical 
development shows that the theory worked. This factual defense and 
statistical argument may make a far deeper impression on the American mind 
than the mere abstract portrayal of our ideals. ‘The life of this Society here 
narrated compels us to join in the approbation which the Pontiffs in their 
wisdom have bestowed on these valiant women of Christ. 

Tuomas J. CAHILL, S.J. 




















A YANKEE Xavier. By Neil Boyton, S.J. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. ix, 137. $1.50. 


“If I cannot die a martyr for the Faith, I can die a martyr in the Faith.” 
These were the parting words of our “Yankee Xavier,” Henry P. McGlin- 
chey, S.J., as he was brought to the hospital with an illness that was soon to 
prove fatal. - 

At the time of the World War, he went, in company with the author, to 
the mission fields of India, to help fill the vacancy caused by the sudden with- 
drawal of the German Jesuits. With genuine enthusiasm in his new adven- 
ture he writes, as he stepped from the steamer and faced the land of his 
adoption: “I feel a great zeal for the work ahead of me and an enthusiasm 
to do whatever is assigned me in the most perfect way.” His few short years 
of wholehearted interest in and devotion to his new assignment bear ample 
testimony to the fulfilment of his one absorbing ambition. 

Of special interest are those chapters which relate his experiences and 
adventures as Prefect to the boys in the High School. For two reasons the 
author is here at his best in the narrative. Not only has he first-hand 
knowledge of his subject, but because of his own lifelong interest in boys, he 
is eminently qualified to give us, in intimate detail, the account of our youth- 
ful Xavier’s dealings with the boys committed to his care. In careful selection 
of incident and appropriateness of diction, he shows his companion in labors 
not only as disciplinarian but as a constant companion of the boys in all their 
sports and activities and as wielding a distinct influence on their young lives. 

So successful had been his efforts in gaining the confidence and respect of 
the boys that at his death his Rector writes: “In a remarkably short time 
by his vigorous yet kindly and sympathetic personality he raised the tone of 


the whole school.” 
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Called suddenly to his reward, when he had scarcely begun his work, 
nevertheless, he has left us, in the vivid narrative of the author, a story of 
supreme sacrifice that should foster in young American hearts an active desire 
to follow in the footsteps of this young Jesuit Scholastic, “the first American 
Jesuit to redeem his love for India’s sons by the sacrifice of his young and 
promising life.” This biography is one that all should enjoy while to boys it 


should have a special appeal. 
James H. Barry, S.J. 


Tue Mass. A Stupy oF THE ROMAN LiturRGy. By Adrian Fortescue. 
With a foreword by Herbert Thurston, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. xxxii, 433. $2.50. 


When Doctor Fortescue first published his book, he prefaced it with those 
golden words of Cardinal Bona: “Cumque aliquid incautius et negligentius a 
me scriptum offenderit, ignoscat primum lector, deinde amica manu corrigat 
et emendet, et quae omisi suppleat.” Yet so thorough and scholarly was he in 
the compilation that after the diligent liturgical researches of twenty-five years 
Father Thurston justifies the reprinting of the present book practically 
unaltered. And not without a due meed of praise has Father Thurston con- 
fined himself to a most informative foreword narrating such changes and 
corrections as are deemed necessary by recent liturgical discoveries. Note- 
worthy among these is the identification of the “Egyptian Church Order” 
by Dom R. Hugh Connolly of Downside Abbey as a Roman document, and 
not Egyptian as Fortescue asserts. Dating from the early third century, 
it affords a reliable testimony of Roman liturgy prevalent in the time of Pope 
St. Callixtus. Another important rectification is pointed out by reason of 
Dom A. Wilmart’s demonstration that certain letters formerly attributed to 
St. Germanus, Bishop of Paris, are of unknown authorship. Abbé Michel 
Andrieu’s research throws light upon the question of communion under one 
kind, while Dom Wilmart and Dom Lambot give a quite satisfactory 
explanation of the position of the “Pater Noster.” Dom B. Capelle has 
contributed several valuable studies regarding the early history of the Mass. 

So few scholarly corrections bear witness to the assiduous and painstaking 
devotion of Doctor Fortescue to his work of compiling the original text. 

The book, a reprint of the Second Spring Series, is larger than the original 
Westminster Library Edition. A supplementary list of modern liturgical 
books has been added by Father Thurston to the former bibliography. Per- 
haps the Index would have been improved if Father Thurston’s corrections 
had been incorporated therein. However, the book will be welcomed by all 
who have an interest in the Roman liturgy realizing that it is a classic in 
its own right. 

Joun J. Sampey, S.J. 
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CONFIRMATION IN THE MopeRN Wor.p. By Matthias Laros. Translated 
by George Sayer. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 235. $2.00. 


There is great need for an understanding and appreciation of those 
divinely-appointed institutions of grace, the Sacraments. The aim of the 
present book is to supply this want in some measure by bringing to light the 
real significance of the Sacrament of Confirmation and the visible effects 
conferred on the soul by this gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The author is not concerned with a theological treatment of the Sacrament; 
rather he wishes to indicate the practical bearing on Christian life of this 
little-understood and scarcely-heeded Sacrament of Christian maturity. 
Interestingly and instructively through the successive chapters Confirmation 
is exhibited as the Sacrament of personality, of the common and universal 
priesthood and of the apostolate. With these as the constituent effects of the 
Sacrament, Confirmation is, then, in its essence the Sacrament of Catholic 
Action. Here the author renders us valuable information concerning the 
proper relationship which must exist between the universal priesthood of the 
laity and the sacrificial priesthood. However, in his effort to illustrate the 
fruitful relation between personal responsibility and initiative on the one hand 
and obedience to the official authority of the Church on the other, the exposi- 
tion of this twofold apostolate loses much of its force due to the author’s 
involved discussion of polarity by way of comparison. 

A chapter simple and helpful is devoted to the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. In the final chapter the author deals with the “Laws of Life” and 
the sins against the Holy Ghost. The universal laws of nature are 
scientifically treated and their close application to the processes of mental 
and supernatural life is developed through several pages. Here again the 
author leaves the straightforward treatment of a soul cut off from the Source 
of spiritual vitality, the Holy Ghost, and reverts to abstruse philosophical 
considerations. This constant mixing of what is helpful and instructive with 
what is obscure and involved is the one obvious defect of this book which 
otherwise adequately exposes the teaching of the Church with regard to the 
Sacrament of Confirmation and reveals the central significance of the graces 


obtained in the reception of this Sacrament. 
J. H. Barry, S.J. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Race: A Stupy in Mopern Superstition. By Jacques Barzun. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. Pp. x, 353. $2.50. 


In this volume the author presents a critical study of the idea of race in 
recent times, and directs the results of eighteen months of travel and reading 
in Europe to the general educated reader. His purpose, clearly stated in the 
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preface, is “to show how equally ill-founded are the commonplace and the 
learned views of race.” However, he restricts his consideration to racialism 
as a European phenomenon and lays special stress on the course of race- 
doctrines in modern France. 

Pointing out the difficulty in coming to an acceptable definition of the very 
concept of race, the author urges that the passion to class together and label 
large groups of people on insufficient evidence is to blame for much of what 
he terms race-thinking. Even scientists are accused of the defect, and this 
mental habit is put down as so widely accepted and so generally taken for 
granted as to be called a superstition, “ranking honorably in history with the 
belief in witchcraft and horoscopes.”” In fact, the author adopts the view- 
point, which he attempts to illustrate throughout his work, that the notion of 
race thinking, motivated by various ulterior purposes, has formed a common 
substratum for all race systems and racial adjectives. This is the conclusion 
to which his studies have lead him, and the body of his narrative is devoted 
to supplying facts in support of it. It should be noted, however, that he uses 
the term superstition in a broad sense, employing Webster’s definition—“a 
belief, an act or a practice . . . regarded as irrational, idle or injurious” ; to 
him the designation seems justifiable because of the “inherent vice in the 
thinking behind Race” (p. 299). 

First taking up the Nordic myth, Barzun traces it back to its origin, shows 
how it was nurtured locally in France, and then describes how it gradually 
assumed European proportions. The biological side of the early theory is 
considered in a chapter entitled “Race and Anthropology,” and then 
Gobineau’s race-theory and the influence it exerted are treated at some length 
—especially his racial art-theory. —TThe Aryan controversy, dating from the 
early nineteenth century, is next dealt with, and the author shows how 
political passion and other social forces were linked up with the theory, till 
Aryan came to be regarded as the antithesis of Jewish. 

Turning again to anthropology, the author considers the work of anthro- 
pometrists and the race-theories built up on their measurements of skulls. 
After citing examples which he believes cast doubt on the value of their 
results, he concludes: “In all the scientific anthropology of the nineteenth 
century the sole business seems to be to find what races were like, rather than 
what a race was” (p. 173). Yet, he is compelled to admit that extraordinary 
consequences did follow from this movement, especially in militarism and 
criminology. 

Two chapters deal with race and nationalistic wars, in the periods, 1870- 
1900 and 1900-1914. Here the author points out how emperors, politicians 
and litterateurs used race as a weapon in their own particular game, and how 
the contemporary schools of thought, in particular anthroposociology and 
group-psychology, furnished them with ammunition for their campaigns. 
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During the Great War itself the preoccupation was with the national and 
cultural aspects of race, and the copious literature of racial propaganda which 
made its appearance is indicated. 

Continuing his critique, Barzun goes on to consider race in the modern 
world. In Nazi Germany, he points out, the violent use of race doctrines 
has created no little obscurity and confusion; actually, he finds there are at 
least three divergent race beliefs current in the abundant literature on race 
which Germany reads today, that “race, culture and political action have 
been welded together with words and forged into a level for national uplift” 
(p. 251). Moreover, while indignation has been expressed against the Ger- 
man use of race, it is pointed out that the amount of race-thinking and race- 
antagonism has by no means diminished in other parts of the world. Modern 
innovations in race determination, especially through biological research, are 
cited as a further illustration of how consonant race-theories are with the 
particular interests of a period. 

After carrying the reader through 150 years of race-thinking, the author 
in his final chapter sets down his own conclusions. In a very satisfactory and 
succinct fashion he first states the difficulties and objections which the reader 
may have against the viewpoints he has expressed. The formulation of these 
questions manifests a penetrating capacity for psychological analysis, but the 
reviewer regrets to state that he did not find equally satisfying the answers 
proposed. However, the author does offer some very helpful suggestions 
which deserve serious consideration. He concludes with a reiteration of the 
danger of the superstition of race-thinking, and submits that the problem of 
hereditary transmission must be central in any future theory of race. An 
appendix contains an anthology of excerpts which illustrate the extremes and 
the commonplaces of race-thinking, and several pages of bibliographical notes 
suggest literature on the general topic. 

Barzun’s critique does not make easy reading; this, however, is not due to 
any fault of the author but rather to the inherent complexity and confusion 
of his subject. In spite of the tremendous obstacles he has had to face, he has 
done a remarkably fine piece of work. Throughout he has attempted to be 
impartial and objective in dealing with a topic that is notoriously fraught 
with emotional and practical interests. 

It is impossible to deny that great danger and harm has resulted from the 
race-thinking he has so admirably sketched, and it is equally evident that 
racial terms and theories have been used unscrupulously to further ulterior 
aims. However, in his striving to point out the errors and the unscientific 
thinking of the past, I think the author has overemphasized one side of the 
picture. In so doing, he has minimized the positive contributions of an- 
thropology and allied subjects, especially in recent years, on the matter of 
race. Even with this reservation, however, the volume marks an important 
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stage in the discussion of this significant aspect of Western thought. It serves 
both as a startling revelation of the damaging results of race-thinking in the 
past and as an exhortation to saner, more cautious research in the future. 
Rosert J. SULLIVAN, S.J. 











PRIMITIVE INTELLIGENCE AND ENVIRONMENT. By S. D. Porteus, New 


York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 333. $3.00. 


Dr. Stanley D. Porteus, of the University of Hawaii, has written exten- 
sively on the psychology of the Australian aboriginals. An earlier book, The 
Psychology of a Primitive People (1931) concluded with this estimate of the 
mentality of these so-called primitives: 













Summarizing the test results we may say that, considering their unfamiliarity 
with the test situation, the aborigines’ response to tests of prudence and planning 
capacity, discrimination of form and special relations in test material familiar to them, 
was little, if any inferior to that of the whites. 







This is not an underrating of primitive mentality, but rather an encomium 
of their mental attainments. Dr. Porteus has in the meantime continued his 
researches among the Australian aborigines and presents his later conclusions 
in the volume quoted above. The title, however, is a misnomer, as the work 
is rather a travel book, more than two-thirds, chapters one to thirteen, being 
of a purely descriptive and ethnographic character. Chapters one to three 
describe very vividly the environment of the northwest and central 
Australians; chapters four to twelve are devoted to a narrative of his sojourn 
among the Bushmen of the Kalahari. The work, however, also includes a 
summary of investigations among the Sakai of the Malaly Peninsula and the 
Ainu of northern Japan. 

Only about one third of the book is devoted to a comparative study of the 
harshness of Australian and South-African environments and the capacity of 
their respective indwellers to successful adaptation. A comparison between 
the two indicates that “considered as racial environment” Central Australia 
is more disadvantageous than the African Kalahari. For instance, “a com- 
parison of native food resources would be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Kalahari. It is worth noting that there is hardly a plant in Central Australia 
that can be considered an addition to the white man’s larder.” On the basis 
of numerous tests given the occupants of these inhospitable regions, Porteus 
comes to the conclusion that “the Australians as a race are unadaptable to our 
kind of civilization.” 

It was hardly worth while to attempt to prove this statement by a series 
of “tests.” We readily admit that the aboriginal Australians, as they now are, 
will find it hard to adapt themselves to a civilization based on iron and steel, 
on dynamos, battleships, sky-scrapers, universities and the huge metropolitan 
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dailies. But Porteus wished to defend a more important thesis. This is that 
the Australians “rate higher” than the Kalahari Bushmen, even though the 
“environment” of the latter may be considered superior. Again, the tribes of 
Central Australia, “one of the most inhospitable areas outside of Arctic and 
Antarctic regions,” surpass in mental attainments kindred groups who live in 
more favorable regions of that Continent. He states his position as follows 


(p. 14): 


If under conditions of equivalent environment stress it can be shown that the 
two groups [the Australians and the African Bushmen] have achieved different levels 
of development in different directions, it would seem to me that the study should 
provide a clear demonstration of the reality and significance of racial differences in 


intelligence. 


In his chapter on “Racial Differences in Mentality,” Porteus says that 
“the assumption that racial differences in mentality do exist seems to me 
entirely reasonable provided we are convinced of the fact of individual differ- 
ences” (p. 213). 

This chapter attempts to dispose of the chief factors “tending to invalidate 
the results” of his tests. Porteus admits that “sources of error” are found in 
language difficulties, effect of education, social and economic status, other 
cultural factors, emotional conditions, rapport, motivation, and other pitfalls. 
But will the “interfering effect” of all these factors ever be entirely elim- 
inated? We do not think so. 

The study is extended to Hawaii, because in that island there are groups 
in which “the disparities in general cultural, social, economic and educational 
status” are non-existent, or have been reduced to a minimum. On the basis of 
his tests, Porteus concludes that “the Chinese seem to have better abstract 
intelligence but the Japanese have better practical intelligence. Again, the 
matter is one of racial differences, not of superiority or the reverse” (p. 225). 

In the test just referred to, the Portuguese and Porto Ricans rate very far 
below the Japanese, who always take the highest rank. Though Porteus tries 
to refute the criticisms that have been brought against his tests, opponents will 
not be satisfied that the criticisms have been answered. It is not only possible 
but even probable that the higher attainments of the Japanese in a good many 
of these tests may be due to a superior cultural background. Professor Elkin, 
for instance, has questioned the validity of the Porteus tests, and “innate race 


differences” have not yet been definitely established. 
A. Muntscu, §.]J. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY STupigs, Voit. I. Edited by D. S. Davidson. 
Publications of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. vi, 235. $2.50. 


Cu ture ELement Distrisutions: IV. Pomo. By E. W. Gifford and 
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A. L. Kroeber. University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 37:4. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. Pp. 138. $1.50. 


The range of the eighteen short papers composing this volume is too varied 
to admit of a unified review. They follow the usual trend of anniversary 
studies and memorial volumes—each writer presenting briefly what he con- 
siders worth while for readers who themselves have different interests. 
Archeology, prehistory, primitive social organization and culture history are 
all represented. Archeology, however, is dominant, seven of the papers falling 
in this class: Maya monuments, Folsom and Yuma artifacts, archeological 
sites in Durango, etc. The collection leads off with a study which will not 
fail to arouse the interest of students of comparative literature. It is The 
Stickfast Motif in the Tar-Baby Story, by W. N. Brown. The interesting 
conclusion is that “in no case does it follow that because you can find the 
stickfast motif in India before the Christian era, therefore India is the home 
of the Tar-baby story, which employs it. That is, indeed, to confuse the part 
with the whole.” 

The papers are supplemented with very interesting notes and bibliographies, 
but an index, which would be helpful, is lacking. 

The “statistical method” of the study of culture traits and their distribution 
seems almost to be carried to excess in Gifford and Kroeber’s analysis of the 
culture of the Pomo. ‘The Pomo,” according to Professor Gifford, “‘are a 
nationality speaking seven recognized related languages or dialects .. . 
divided into a number of small groups, which at one time or another have 
been called tribes, villages, village-communities or tribelets.” The “seven 
recognized related languages” bear out the fact that aboriginal California is 
“the Caucasus of America” on account of the large number of different 
languages spoken by the tribes. 

The Pomo live in parts of Sonoma, Lake, Mendocino, Colusa and Glenn 
Counties, California. Dr. S. A. Barrett placed their number at 800, about 
the year 1910. They are the well-known, expert basket-makers of Calli- 
fornia, and, according to Barrett, their skill “in variety of technique and 
range of patterns is probably unrivaled in North America.” 

This study illustrates well what Grabner and Father Schmidt call the 
Qualitatskriteriums and the Quantitatskriterium, in the establishment of their 
well-known Kulturkreise. By an observation as to the “functional” value 
of the vast mass of individual culture traits, sometimes listed apart from their 
setting or “complex,” is in order. Will this imposing list of cultural details, 
here strung together, really give a clearer insight into the former cultural 
life of this Californian tribe, than a carefully written description, based, of 
course, on minute detailed study and accurate observation? Father Schmidt 
in his recent book (Handbuch der Methode der kulturhistorischen Ethnologie, 
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1937) refers to the defect of the “statistical method,” while discussing the 
article by H. E. Driver and A. L. Kroeber, “Quantitative Expression of 
Cultural Relationships” (Univ. Calif. Pub. Amer. Arch. Ethnol., XXXI, 
S. 211-256). Schmidt says (loc. cit., pp. 44,45): “There is the danger that 
the cultural life is presented in a disjointed (verzerrenden) uniformity which 
fails especially to do justice to individualizing differences and transitions.” 
The data of the present study are by Professor Gifford; their analysis by 


Kroeber. 
A. Muntscu, §.]J. 


Earty Man. A Symposium edited by George Grant MacCurdy. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 362. Plates xxvi. $5.00. 


Early Man gives to the public in a single volume of attractive format, the 
36 papers read at the International Symposium on Ancient Man, held to 
commemorate the 125th anniversary of the founding of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Comment on the individual papers belongs 
to a technical journal, but certain aspects of the ensemble are of general 
interest. 

The years just past have been for the prehistorian years of achievement 
and extremely good fortune: the remains of fossil man unearthed within the 
last decade in Palestine, in China and Java, the artefacts—infallible sign of 
man’s presence—found in those places, in India and Africa have far sur- 
passed the hopes of the most optimistic. Europe has been crowded off the 
center of the paleolithic stage; and though the cultural simplification based 
on European finds are proving to be of limited applicability, yet the sym- 
posiasts manifest a definite confidence in the face of the complex problems, 
newly created by their successful solution of the old. The years are past 
when an incredulous critic can sincerely dismiss the possibility of a history of 
prehistoric man by calling it a contradiction in terms. 

That nearly half the papers are by authorities not engaged in anthropology 
or archeology is indicative of the many-sided attack being made on the secrets 
of our earliest ancestors. The divers paleologies have received a manward 
orientation ; and paleologists (paleo- biologist, climatologist, glaciologist, geolo- 
gist, stratigrapher) appear in the symposium presenting that indirect testimony 
concerning the childhood of our race, to which the data of their restricted 
fields can bear witness. 

Relatively little space is given to the discussion of the somatic similarities 
of the human and subhuman species. It is to be regretted that the oppor- 
tunity was lost for the presentation before so distinguished an audience of a 
companion paper, outlining the psychic disparities. For until psychology has 
laid its facts alongside those of somatology, anthropology shall not yet have 
come to grips with the problem of the origin and evolution of man. 
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This volume does not pretend to be a summary of our information concern- 


ing our primitive ancestors. The individual papers are rather sketches of the 
outposts of our knowledge, presented by men who have themselves pushed the 
borders of our knowledge further into the unknown. The editor’s work has 
not been one of vulgarization; the technisms remain to discomfit perhaps the 
uninitiated reader, but to guarantee the preservation of the original worth of 
the papers. 


A. F. Suea, S.J. 


THe Future oF MarriaGeE IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Edward 
Westermarck, Ph.D., Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow and Aberdeen). London: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. xiv, 281. 12/6. 


In this work, Edward Westermarck, late Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London, the author of several well-known books on the subject 
of marriage, discusses the future of the state of marriage among civilized 
people. He is a professed advocate of the theory of evolution, and yet forms 
some of his opinions from the customs which prevail among savage tribes. He 
thinks that some unspeakable practices which are nowadays punishable accord- 
ing to law, may not only become tolerated but actually legalized. In regard 
to divorce laws, he says: “The divorce laws of the different Western countries 
will, no doubt, always vary in details; but I think one may safely predict that 
divorce by mutual consent, will sooner or later, be generally recognized by 
them. . . . The arguments in favour of it seem unanswerable.” The views 
expressed by the author about the laws of the Catholic Church in regard to 
marriage are almost always based on ignorance of the meaning of those laws. 
He writes: “In spite of the theory of the indissolubility of Christian marriage, 
the Roman Catholic doctrine gives ecclesiastics a large practical power of 
dissolving marriages which may have appeared perfectly valid.” He quotes 
Lord Bryce who observes: “The rules regarding impediments were so 
numerous and so intricate that it was easy, given a sufficient motive, for 
declaring almost any marriage invalid.” In his chapter on “Trial, Com- 
panionate and Temporary Marriage,” there is this statement: 


Nothing could be more conducive to harmonious relations between husband and wife 
than intimate pre-marital experience of each other, with reference to sexual com- 
patability, mental compatability and other factors connected with community of mar- 
ried life and procreation. The importance of such experience has been recognized 
from very ancient times. 


In the chapter on “Free Love,” Juan Vapera is quoted to this effect: “It 
pleases a woman and increases her affection for him to know that her husband 
has had some former love affair.” These few quotations, as well as the fact 
that when writing about morality, the author altogether ignores a Supreme 
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Being to whom our actions are accountable, will serve to show that this book 


is one which could not be approved by any Catholic. 
F. J. Dorg, S.J., M.D. 


HISTORY 


TRADITION AND Procress. And other Historical Essays in Culture, Re- 
ligion and Politics. By Ross Hoffman. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. Pp. xvii, 165. $2.00. 


If one takes the word Progress to indicate the onward march of events, 
specifically, the cavalcade of happenings in the history of the West, and the 
word Tradition to imply the role of the Catholic Church, one reaches the 
unifying thought that links together these remarkable but seemingly dis- 
parate essays. Of the twelve titles, four involve the word History (or 
historical), four others the word Church (or Catholic); and the remaining 
four imply one or other of these two words. The central thesis is that 
Progress, if it is to be a movement in the right direction, demands the 
guidance of Tradition; more specifically, that Europe, if it is to remain 
European, must remember that its roots were Christendom. 

Professor Hoffman reiterates this thought in many ways: 

It is only among men who have received the Christian Gospel with its revelation 
of human destiny, that a concept of meaningful historical progress, embracing uni- 


versal mankind, has ever been manifest (p. 8). 
The continued progressive development of our western culture depends upon the 


restoration and maintenance of our religion (p. 13). 
The tradition of Christendom [is] the prime need of twentieth century men (p. 17). 
The cultural community that is Europe came into existence as the society of 


Christendom. 

It was this new man who made Europe (p. 72). 

When a branch is cut off from the tree that was sprung from the mustard seed, 
it loses the sap of its life and cannot but wither and die (p. 102). 

[The Church] is the big thing, the central thing, the very core, as it were, of 


history (p. 150). 

In the first essay on “Tradition and Progress,” terms are defined and 
the thesis stated. In three subsequent essays (Nos. 3, 4, and 5) types of 
attack on this position are dealt with, namely, the instrumentalist denial of 
the value of Tradition and the materialist and pessimist misunderstanding 
of Progress. The essay on “Europe and Christendom” deals with Mr. 
Krutch’s failure to perceive the essentialiy Christian character of Europe. 
“The Jacobin Heresy” points out the failure of the French Revolutionists 
(and of their historians) to realize that the revolutionary ideology was in 
reality a corruption of Catholic theology, a heresy savoring of Pelagianism. 
An essay on the Anglican schism (as studied in Constant’s work) points 
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out the lesson of the futility of hoping for fruit when the branch is severed 
from the roots. “The Property: Basis of Liberty” argues that the liberal 
demand for liberty must be reenforced by the Catholic consciousness of moral 
freedom. The last three essays deal with the Church in her effort to main- 
tain and apply, in the concrete conditions of contemporary life, the immutable 
principles of the Catholic Tradition. 

Not since the appearance of Mr. Belloc’s Europe and the Faith has the 
role of the Catholic Tradition been expressed in so distinguished a style 
and with so comprehensive a knowledge of the facts. There is, however, 
one essay (No. 2) on “Medievalism and the Historical Mind,” which may 
prove somewhat of a scandal to certain readers. Here the general relation 
of Progress to Tradition is given a new expression by means of a dialectical 
conversion of the proposition “Progress depends on a sense of Tradition” 
into the proposition “The Catholic Tradition implies a sense of Progress” ; 
or, rather, to use Professor Ross Hoffman’s own words (p. 29) : 

















The integrally Catholic mind must possess a historical sense that was barely 
existent in the Middle Ages. 








This statement is at once mitigated by what follows: 





I do not mean at all that medieval scholasticism was less Catholic than the radical 
historicism of our day, nor that to be integrally Catholic in thought one must dissolve 
a universe of entities into an absurd universe composed of nothing but processes and 
relations. But I do mean that the scholastic vision of reality must be united with the 
historical conception of society if our thought is to conform harmoniously with the 
mind of the Church. 









I am a little afraid that even this gloss may not wholly succeed in re- 
moving the impression that both logical illicitness and historical inaccuracy 
mar the original text. It may help to avoid a misunderstanding, that was 
surely never meant, if the reader will remember the distinctions between 
Progress as a fact and a “sense of Progress” as an idea, between historical 
movement and “historical mindedness,” and, above all, between the Middle 
Ages and “Medievalism.” In the Middle Ages, it is true, there was little 
talk (although there was some) about the “sense of Progress,” but an enor- 
mous amount of Progress in fact, in the fields of political, constitutional, 
civic, social, economic, intellectual, artistic and religious history. There was 
no talk (that I can recall) about “historical mindedness,’ but a tremendous, 
if not unparalleled, historical movement, at least in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. There was, of course, no talk about “Medievalism.” 
What made the Middle Ages (as we call them) specifically “medieval” 
was the way in which the men of those days made Progress by living the 
Catholic Tradition. We speak, and I feel rightly, of medieval philosophy as 
Catholic philosophy, of medieval literature as Catholic literature, of medieval 
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architecture as Catholic architecture, of medieval civilization as Catholic 
civilization, of medieval culture as Catholic culture. No one, and least of 
all, of the men who lived in the Middle Ages, has ever pretended that the 
Catholics of the Middle Ages reached unsurpassable perfection in philosophy, 
literature, architecture, civilization and culture. But what made the medieval 
effort Catholic was the fact that the effort was based on principles and ob- 
jective norms which were in harmony with both reason and Faith. No 
such effort could have been made in a period that was both ancient and 
pagan; and no such effort can bear full fruit in an age that is both modern 
and materialist. But I see no reason why the medieval effort should not be 
called medieval, to the end of time. 

Obviously, no sane man wants to “return to the Middle Ages,” for the 
simple reason that, time being what it is, such a return is metaphysically 
(let alone, historically) impossible. What a man may well want, and with 
all his heart, is to see restored, to a world that has been robbed of its heritage, 
an organic system of principles and objective values that are in harmony with 
both reason and Faith. That system is the Catholic Tradition; and there is no 
reason why that system should not be in the future, as it was in the Middle 
Ages, the very principle of historical life, the soul of civilization and culture, 
the formal cause of all our progress. 

That system, as a system, as an organic way of looking on things and 
thoughts, as “the scholastic vision of reality” involving the synthesis of reason 
and Faith, is medieval in the sense that the men of the Middle Ages made 
that synthesis; the system is Catholic because the Catholic Faith is a con- 
stituent element of the system. 

Two further notes are relevant to this discussion: first, no one in the 
Middle Ages was so “medievalist’”’ as to call himself medieval, but any 
number of medieval men were so progressive as to call themselves ‘“mod- 
ern’’—the word occurs dozens and dozens of times in the documents; sec- 
ondly, although medieval men were more eager to make progress than to 
talk about it, I feel it is hardly the truth to say that “the historical sense 
was barely existent in the Middle Ages.” All those innumerable chapters 
in medieval books “de origine et processu” of this or that imply a “‘sense 
of progress” or, if one likes, “historical mindedness.”” The same may surely 
be said of words like these in Dante (Monarchia, I, i, iv) : 


It is of the utmost importance that we who have been enriched by the effort 
of the past should so toil that posterity may be enriched by us. . . . I desire not merely 
to bear blossoms, but to bear fruit for the common good... . There is a work to be 
done by humanity in its historical totality, namely to actuate, unceasingly, every 
possibility of the human intelligence, not merely in the order of speculation but likewise 
in the order of practical achievement. 


GERALD G. WaAtsH, S.J. 
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History oF THE O’Datys. THE Story OF THE ANCIENT [IRISH SEPT, 
THE Race oF DALAcH oF Corca ADAIMH. Compiled by Edmund Em- 
met O’Daly. Chicago: 4438 Monroe Street. Pp. xix, 536. $4.50. 


An irreverent Reverend writer on Montana told us years ago that in those 
Western sections no man carries the name that had been his back in the 
East. He should have excepted the Dalys, for both Marcus Daly, the 
Copper King, known throughout the world by his ancestral name, and Mr. 
Hugh O’Daly, to whose substantial encouragement this fine study owes its 
appearance, were then resident in Montana. The Dalys are not of the 
race that conceals its name, and consequently no one volume could hold a 
roster of the Dalys in America alone. Yet this work surveys the entire 
globe and finds distinguished branches of the sept in Ireland, Australia, 
the British Isles, and Spain, South America, Mexico, and—get your map— 
in such corners as Natal, Rio Pongras, and the Cameroons; a wholesome 
people everywhere, a light to all the world, these sea-divided Gael. 

Who will explain the phenomenon that, whereas in the homeland the 
Irish were devoted to genealogy, their sons in America, even those who have 
kept the faith, avoid this most Catholic species of history? It seems an un- 
conscious surrender to materialism; such preference of mere events to im- 
mortal persons. Nations and schools honor their favorite few by adding 
degrees and titles after their names; such a work as this confers a more 
substantial dignity, and upon multitudes, by demonstrating the worth that 
inheres substantially in an honored name. The Daly sept, all Catholics, and 
every lover of great history will congratulate this compiler for having vin- 
dicated the right of another name to that dignity. The volume challenges 
imitation. 


L. J. Kenny, S.J. 


SCIENCE 





Tue PuysicaL TREATISES OF PAscaAL: THE EQUILIBRIUM OF LIQUIDS 
AND THE WEIGHT OF THE MAss OF THE AiR. By Blaise Pascal. Trans- 
lated by I. H. B. and A. G. H. Spiers. Introduction and Notes by Fred- 
erick Barry. Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies Series, No. 28. 
New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. xxviii, 184. $3.25. 


Atomic ARTILLERY. By John Kellock Robertson, F.R.S.C. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company. Pp. xiv, 177. $3.75. 


The sciences more than any other branch of human learning depend to a 
great extent upon the labors of previous generations. How true this is in 
Physics, we can gather from the two books listed for review. In the Physical 
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Treatises of Pascal we have striking illustrations of the scientific method of 
hypothesis and verification by experiment, the method indispensible to the 
scientist of today. 

Professor Frederick Barry of Columbia University, one of the editors of the 
Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies Series, has made a notable contri- 
bution to the history of science by making the works of Pascal better known 
and more accessible to the public. It is well that books on the works of the 
pioneer scientists should be published from time to time so that we, of the 
present generation, may not forget the debt we owe to those who labored 
untiringly and unceasingly with the crudest of instruments to ferret out the 
secrets of nature. Certainly, Professor Barry’s principal motive for publishing 
these treatises was not to give an account of Pascal’s contribution to scientific 
knowledge, for that is done in almost every textbook of general physics pub- 
lished today; but rather it was to furnish an historical background and an 
insight into seventeenth-century physics. He clearly indicates the spirit and 
purpose of the volume in the following statements quoted from his excellent 
foreword (p. v): 


The original work and its early reprints are all now somewhat scarce, and the two 
editions of the Oeuvres are usually accessible only in the larger libraries. For this 
reason it has been thought well worth the effort to prepare the following translation 
of this scientific classic. It is one of the few that provide the student of the history 
of science with a succinct yet entertainingly vivid picture of the spontaneous enthusi- 
asm and experimental ingenuity that characterized the scientific work of the seven- 
teenth century; and because it logically develops a single thesis, it exhibits, as no 
commentary could, the powerfully synthetic thought of this master of scientific method. 


It would be futile to attempt an enumeration of the various experiments 
described in this volume but it will be worth while to mention the more famous 
experiments contained in the two treatises which form the principal part of 
the book. 

In the first treatise on the equilibrium of liquids, Pascal minutely explains 
a number of experiments to prove how and why the weight of liquids increase 
in proportion to their height. Especially interesting to teachers and students 
alike, is the description of the original experiment that force applied to a body 
of confined liquid is transmitted undiminished throughout the liquid. 

The next treatise is concerned with the weight and mass of the air. Much 
the same method of procedure is followed as in the preceding treatise. He 
explains in detail, why mercury and water rise to a definite height in an 
evacuated tube, why the siphon works, and the limitations imposed on each. 

To complete the historic background for the contemporary physics of the 
time, Professor Barry includes a description by Pascal of Robert Boyle’s ex- 
perimentation with reduced pressures obtained by the use of Guerche’s vacuum 
pump, Stevin’s Fourth Book of Statics, Galileo’s remarks on nature’s 
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abhorrence of a vacuum, and Torricelli’s Letters. The addition of the 
accounts of Stevin’s (1634), Torricelli’s (1644), and Galileo’s (1638) work 
is especially significant since these three had greatly influenced Pascal. 

There is one error to which the reviewer wishes to call attention; in the 
footnote on page 53 should not “138 cm. of mercury” read “138 cm. of 
water”? 

The field of atomic physics has been a closed book to most people. Many 
who have completed a general college course have heard very little, if any- 
thing, about the particles which constitute the atom. In Atomic Artillery, 
Professor Robertson has put at the disposal of everyone who has had but a 
slight acquaintance with physics a most fascinating, accurate, and sufficiently 
complete explanation of the world of atomic physics in “simple and non- 
technical language.” The man whose scientific knowledge does not transcend 
that obtained in the Sunday Supplement, the high-school teacher who wishes to 
give his charges a few classes on atomic physics, the college professor who is 
preparing a popular address on atomic physics, all will find Professor Robert- 
son’s book both a mine of information and an example of the method of 
presentation best suited for those without scientific background. To bring 
the matter down to every day life and to focus the attention of the reader on 
the extraordinary experiments which are being performed, many striking 
illustrations are woven into the text. A few such examples may be cited: 





















As a result of many different experimental methods, it can be said with certainty that 
in a gram of hydrogen there are 600,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 atoms, and that if you 
place a row of them side by side, it would take about two million to cover a distance 
equal to the width of the dot over the letter i on this page (p. 7). 








It [the charge on a cathode ray] is such a small amount that 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 
particles would have to be shot down a tube every second to give an electric current 
equal to that in an ordinary 20-watt tungsten lamp (p. 27). 









So small are both nucleus and electron that if an atom were enlarged to be the size 
of a balloon 60 feet in diameter, the nucleus and each electron would not be much 


bigger than a grain of sand (p. 30). 











The author arranges the matter in the logical rather than the historical 
order. Step by step he builds up his principal theme, the description of the 
different projectiles and the various methods of propelling these projectiles 
with sufficient energy to cause transmutation. In turn, he briefly describes the 
discovery of the electron, the proton, radioactivity with its alpha, beta, and 
gamma rays, photons, cosmic rays, the positron and the neutron. The blurb 
on the dust cover well describes the book : 











. all the new developments in atomic structure are described with compelling 
interest. See how the great “guns” of present-day research “shoot” their projectiles 
into the heart of the atom, disclosing the ultimate secrets of matter. 
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The subject matter in the chapter “Photon Bombardment and a New 
Test” relating to the conversion of mass and energy will startle many who 
have not been following very closely the field of theoretical and practical 
physics. How true our concept of the theory of the conversion of mass and 
energy is, we cannot tell; our evidence, however, strongly tends toward it. 

The description of the “big guns,” the Cyclotron and Van der Graff 
electrostatic machine, are brief but complete. It is to be regretted that the 
author did not include references to the published articles on these two instru- 
ments. In fact, the value of the book would have been greatly enhanced had 
a bibliography been given after each chapter. Such an addition would have 
served to make the book the nucleus of a comprehensive study of atomic 
physics. 

VincENT P. JacopsmMeyer, S.J., M.S. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE Miitions. By G. van den Bergh. Translated by 
Joan C. H. Marshall and T. de Vriger. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. Pp. xii, 370. $3.50. 


ScIENCE AND Music. By Sir James Jeans. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. x, 258. $2.75. 


Astronomy for the Millions or The Universe In Space and Time is another 
popular treatise on what is becoming a very popular subject. But this work, 
except for the absence of tables and problems and formula, could well be a 
college text as very little of the ordinary general course is omitted. And the 
treatment is really extraordinary in its simplicity and interest. Only a few 
topics necessarily deep appear complicated without the graphs usual in class- 
room study; such are the equation of time, recession of the planets, and pre- 
diction of eclipses. 

The first chapter is especially interesting to philosophers. In analyzing 
the necessary viewpoint of a person bound to this earth, Professor Dutton 
explains the relativity of motion, and he shows why nevertheless it is not 
possible that the earth might really be stationary or equivaléntly so, while 
the rest of the universe circles us. The very strangeness of a “dwarf swinging 
a giant” is the argument which he expects will most convince his readers. 
However, he then gives the many phenomena of centrifugal force on the 
earth which, according to our present very meager concepts of gravity and 
momentum, demand that motion be more than a mere changing viewpoint but 
show it is a real change and in a particular body. 

Another very interesting chapter is entitled ““A Holiday on the Moon” and 
still another “A Visit to Mars.” These are not mere flights of fancy, but are 
summaries and applications of the very interesting laws he has just proven. 
Our moon, for instance, merely because of its lack of atmosphere will be 
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quite devoid of all sound, and wind and moisture, and therefore of all their 
weathering and chemical effects eroding the glassy shale and shifting the lava 
dust which are still exactly as they fell and cooled a million years ago. The 
stars and the sun and largest of all the earth with its phases can all shine in 
the heavens at the same time, while between them the sky will show inky 
black since their light will not be diffused nor colored by air. There are other 
equally strange applications arising from the small force of gravity, the un- 
usual time system, and the periods of heating. 

Frequent references are made to the Ptolemaic and the Copernican systems 
and to the new modifications of relativity. Yet the author always gives the 
greatest consideration to the arguments for the new and the old without any 
of the bigotry with which so many so-called moderns scorn the conservatists. 
He explains the difficulty and reluctance we today have relinquishing the 
prevalent explanations to accept Einstein’s “curved space” and finite spherical 
universe, and he contrasts our hesitation with the difficulty that the men of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had accepting the spherical revolving 
earth which to them suggested among other things water rolling off and men 
walking on their heads. 

No theme of modern science, especially in its popular dress, it seems, would 
be complete without its setting of evolution. But no other yields quite the 
satisfaction that astronomy can give. Here Dutton uses Abbé Lemaitre’s 
expanding universe theory, which even in the last few months has been rather 
seriously challenged in scientific journals. But after stressing well the unusual 
aptness of our planet for maintaining life and after regularly calling our 
attention to the universal law and order amid the awe-inspiring and incom- 
prehensible vastness of the universe, which he says with Einstein is neverthe- 
less finite, he then takes us back these billions of years to the simplest form 
of matter only to conclude with a shudder of absolute helplessness, afraid 
perhaps of the transfer to common philosophy, afraid to face the ultimate, all 
important questions: Whence then is the primary simple nebula? Where is 
it going? Why is it existing? Whence is its order and beauty? He falters 
with a bluff: 

A wonderful future would seem to be in store for the human race. Until these 
billions of years also belong to the past, a second in eternity. Then the sun will 
die down, and with it life on earth. A removal to another planet belonging to 
another sun is not possible; this life is bound to this earth and this mother sun 
and will die with her. And again we hear: Whence? Whither? Why? Wherefore? 
We do not know and never will know. But in our hearts we can cherish the 
reassuring certainty that the universal cannot but be good and beautiful. 

Science and Music. Sir James Jeans is already well known as an interest- 
ing and accurate popularizer in his field of astrophysics. His latest work is 
on quite a different subject and that may explain somewhat why it lacks the 
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interest we have come to expect from his books. The first half of the treatise 
will probably seem to many as too prosaic and too mechanical an analysis of 
a fine art. The explanation of the nature of air waves, harmonic curves, tone 
and timber is given in detail. Resonance is analyzed and the characteristic 
waves and harmonics produced when strings are bowed are contrasted with 
those of strings that are struck or plucked. The timber of the many kinds of 
wind instruments is depicted as certain rules of construction are indicated 
and even the couplings which form different organ stops. In some organs the 
expensive large pipes are eliminated by coupling several small pipes to create 
difference in tones. 

The last three chapters are far more apt to be of general interest. In the 
first of these Dr. Jeans treats harmony and discord, indicating the historic 
predecessors and the development of our present twelve note even-tempered 
scale. There are still many imperfections, but it is doubtful, he says, if the 
future will bring a remedy to our difficulties. 

One large chapter is given to the concert room and to the general laws of 
acoustics as they vary with the different octaves of the scale. He indicates 
briefly how acoustical engineers would figure the units of absorption and the 
periods of reverberation in ordinary and in ideal rooms, both with and with- 
out the audiences. Finally in the last chapter he analyzes the part played by 
the ear itself in reception. He charts the thresholds of hearing and of pain 


for the range of the human ear. Defective harmonics are corrected in the 
audile organ before reaching the brain. 

At least parts of the book will be of interest to teachers of drama and 
oratory as well as music, but the work has an especial interest for teachers 
of elementary science since it forms an excellent general background for the 
subject of sound. This is more important as it seems it is quite difficult for 
most teachers to obtain advanced courses in sound. 


J. V. Downey, S.J. 


SCIENCE AND CoMMON SENsE. By W. R. Thompson, F.R.S. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 240. $3.00. 


ASPECTS OF ScIENCE. By Tobias Dantzig, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 296. $3.00. 


Two more contradictory views of a question would be hard to find than are 
presented in these two books. Both consider philosophy from the viewpoint 
of science, but the one recognizes the former as indispensable to a correct 
understanding of the latter; the other maintains that philosophy—scholastic 
philosophy—is a drawback to the intelligent pursuit of science. 

A book receiving the approval of Jacques Maritain is ipso facto started on 
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its way with a prejudice in its favor. Dr. W. R. Thompson’s book, however, 
could stand on its own legs even without such an introduction. 

Novel methods introduced by modern experimenters and theoretical physi- 
cists have not minimized the importance of a common-sense approach to 
science. Dr. Thompson explains what he means by common sense. It is 
“simply one of the phases in the endless movement from ignorance to 
knowledge.” When information obtained ‘“‘fits into a certain rational pattern, 
this naturally turns popular and is what some call common sense.” 

Science to many moderns has come to mean either an intensive campaign of 
unremitting research in the laboratory, or a more or less fortuitous juggling 
of formulae representing hypothetical curves, following hypothetical physical 
laws. Principles are put aside as deficient; skepticism is barely around the 
corner. But Dr. Thompson jumps with both scientific feet into scholastic 
philosophy, shows how the principles of logic, cosmology, psychology and 
epistemology are not only applicable to a scientific investigation and conclu- 
sions, but without them absurdities are inevitable. 

Can science afford to set aside the principles of logic? Metaphysics and 
theology are sciences, and no mathematical formula has been found to lead 
one to correct conclusions regarding the transcendentals or the possibility of 
the mystery of the Incarnation. Truth is the object of science and the rules 
of logic which are extracted from rational thought, and not vice versa, are the 
sign posts on the way to the truth. They tell the investigator nothing about 
the final destination, but they do point the correct way to that destination. 

It is in his presentation of the harmony between science, mathematics and 
philosophy that Dr. Thompson excels. These three may be compared to the 
sides of an equilateral triangle. The exaggeration of any side of which 
destroys the stability of the whole. Causality and determinism, deduction and 
induction, time, space, both Euclidean and non-Euclidean, numerical coin- 
cidence, final and formal causes, vitalism and behaviorism—all are given ample 
but not exhaustive treatment in the last few chapters of the book. 

Evolution as a scientific hypothesis cannot be maintained as a legitimate 
concept without the aid of philosophy. Dr. Thompson proves this thesis with 
clearness and definiteness, giving a complete and exemplified treatment of 
morphological evolution both as to the fact and to the mode of such an 
evolution. He is quite emphatic in his assertion that the certitude of evolution 
as a fact has never been established. 

Besides the direct treatment of the subject, the style is clear and unlike the 
jargon introduced by many modern popularizers in order to hide a vagueness 
of concept. It should form interesting and pleasant reading especially for 
those having some training in either science or philosophy and desiring an 
acquaintance with the other. 

In sharp contrast to the scholarly attitude of the first book, Aspects of 
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Science appears to be an airing of the author’s private iconoclastic views, and 
the defense mechanism which he constructs against “Schoolmen” and “the 
Church” are amusing at times, at times excite just indignation because of the 
evident unfairness of the accusations. 

“This book is an essay on faith,” is the author’s bold assertion at the 
outset, and he proceeds to reduce every vestige of human knowledge to a mere 
matter of faith. That he will find few followers to the logical conclusion of 
his epistemological system is merely to say that common sense has not entirely 
fled from the face of the earth. 

Dr. Dantzig’s outlook is mainly that of the mathematician, and _ his 
philosophy of life has been deeply colored by his specialty. Whatever cannot 
be reduced to a mathematical symbol or an equation is to be relegated to the 
land of conjecture, or at the most, uncertainty. “Number rules the universe.” 

Against him might be leveled the criticism which he lays at Aristotle’s door, 
that of venturing outside the field in which he was expert. In philosophy he 
is materialistic and pantheistic, as far as he can be at all categorized. Theology 
does not exist for him, except as a point of departure in his attacks upon the 
Church or its hierarchy. He attempts to interpret history, but only in the 
dim light of his own preconceived notions. In the whole course of the book 
only one reference is given, despite the use of direct and indirect quotations ; 
and that reference is to a previous page in the same book Even from the 
physicist he expects trouble, as he himself indicates when speaking of the 
analysis of the experimental method. The modern physicist, according to him, 
identifies the study of any phenomenon with the determination of the mathe- 
matical law which governs it. “The average physicist would, no doubt, 
indignantly reject this thesis” (p. 79). 

He makes the mistake at the very outset of discrediting logic, because, he 
says, from any body of premises an inexhaustible number of consequences may 
be drawn. To admit this is'to undermine all that he may conclude about 
mathematics. For mathematics is logic clothed in numbers. 

When treating of subjects merely mathematical such as the properties of 
number, the character of geometry, or the mathematical concept of infinity, he 
does full justice to the matter in hand. He is thorough and shows none of the 
superficiality exhibited when he expounds philosophy and theology. 

Perhaps most offensive to the Catholic reader, and to the fair-minded Chris- 
tian reader, will be the frequent blasphemous remarks and thinly veiled 
attacks on the Church and its hierarchy. Perhaps one may wonder how these 
come into a book with the title Aspects of Science, and it is true that fre- 
quently the scurrilous remarks seem to have been dropped from a venomous 
pen while the author’s back was turned. 

To commend it, the book has a graphic and at times picturesque style, 
interesting anecdotes, excellent treatment of the theoretical side of mathe- 
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matics. It will probably engage and hold the interest of a reader, and is 
worth while for the novelty and freshness with which some of the theories are 
propounded, provided one is on his guard against the bigotry and unfairness 


appearing on many of its pages. 
EucEneE H. Kesswer, S.J., M.S. 


THE Concept oF TIME. By Louise Robinson Heath. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xiv, 236. $3.00. 


Time AND Its Mysterizs. Four Lectures given on the James Arthur 
Foundation. New York: New York University Press. Pp. viii, 102. $2.00. 


New Patuways IN SciENcE. By Sir Arthur Eddington. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. x, 333. $3.00. 


CosMoconigs OF Our Fatuers. By Katherine Brownell Collier. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 500. $5.00. 


The modern scientist is interested in time because he can deal with it in a 
quantitative or measurable manner. He is little concerned with the notion of 
time in itself. Much confusion of thought has arisen, because men fail to 
distinguish between time and the measurement of time. The hour, day or 
year express our ordinary concepts of time but these are measures or better 
perhaps, divisions of measured time. Motion and change are at the basis of 
the concept of time. Movement and time are really the same. However, we 
can mentally consider motion in two ways. It is a transition from one state or 
place to another. Again we see that it happens not all at once but successively ; 
as it were, one past after another. When we conceive in motion parts that 
succeed one another without interruption according to a relation of before and 
after, of past and future, we have the concept of time. We must keep in 
mind that motion is not a collection of parts, distinct from one another, but a 
continuous whole. 

The Concept of Time is chiefly an historical survey from the Greek 
philosophers to the moderns, and the changes in the notion effected by later 
theories of science. This covers a large field for so small a work but it is 
creditably presented. We cannot fully agree with the interpretation of the 
reality of time from Aristotle. The key to the outlook of the work is found 
in the last chapter, in which the author gives her analysis of time. She is 
frankly pragmatic on the basis that “usefulness constitutes truth” and leans 
strongly toward the “operational point of view.” Thus the meaning of time 
should be derived from “some mental or physical operation in dealing with 
experience.” This gives to the book consistency of interpretation but at the 
sacrifice of the real meaning of time in the philosophical sense of the term. 
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A discussion of time from St. Thomas or St. Albert, would contribute much 
to the historical chain of thought. 

Time and Its Mysteries is a series of lectures by four prominent scientists 
touching the following: the influence .of the time-factor in the development 
of modern science since the days of Galileo; time from the viewpoint of the 
geologist; the use and importance of time in astronomy; an historical exposi- 
tion of calendar determinations and methods of measuring time. This work 
is written from the scientific point of view. It is non-technical and well com- 
posed. One can find many interesting facts about the scientist and his 
measurement of time. The writers make no attempt to treat the concept of 
time in itself. 

New Pathways of Science is a scientifico-philosophical work from the pen 
of Sir Arthur Eddington. Among the scientific topics treated, we find: 
Indeterminacy and the Quantum Theory, The Constellation of the Stars, 
Subatomic Energy, the Expanding Universe, etc. His descriptions have a 
more scientific tone and are more detailed than in his book The Nature of 
the Physical World. This helps the reader to obtain a more accurate 
knowledge of the scientific problems involved. 

Moreover, Doctor Eddington tries to be more explicit in his philosophical 
views. He believes that all knowledge is a matter either of immediate aware- 
ness, as Our emotions, thoughts and sensations, or of inference. This latter 
pertains to the object of thought and sensation. From the fact that others 
experience like sensations and thoughts under similar conditions we can infer 
that the same objects in some way cause these thoughts. He rejects the 
immediate sense interpretation of color, sound, etc. Yet in some he finds 
himself forced to accept some sense-interpretation and becomes rather vague 
when he attempts to draw the line of demarcation. 

Regarding a philosophy of science, he believes that its basis should be 
scientific, or at best, it should be on a par with science. This, however, would 
destroy its very essence, as philosophy, for it would lack stability and change 
with the shifting basis of scientific theory. I believe that Sir Arthur recog- 
nizes the weakness of that position. He speaks also of a “critical” philosophy 
which stands “outside the scheme of science and should not be applied with- 
out mercy.” Science, he warns the philosopher, is a “slowly evolving scheme” 
of the interpretation of the universe, and it “would lack a sense of proportion 
to use the steam-hammer of critical philosophy to crack every nut on the tree 
of science.” In the last analysis we must recognize the fact that philosophy, 
if it is to be a real philosophy, must be autonomous. It cannot be confined 
within narrow bounds of specialized science. It is too universal. Beyond 
doubt the philosopher may be greatly aided by science but not subjected to it. 

In Cosmogonies of Our Fathers, the author has gathered a vast amount of 
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material dealing with the origin of the universe and its explanation. 
Theology, philosophy, science even poetry are sources from which opinions are 
drawn. ‘The advent of the scientific theories of Copernicus, Newton and 
Kepler brought about a veritable revolution of thought as well as much 
controversy on the relations between the scientific and religious interpretation. 
The purpose of the book is not to investigate and criticize the scientific 
theories of our world but to show how these theories changed the trend of 
thought, and opened up new avenues of investigation in every field. The 
author has added an imposing bibliography, which is of valuable assistance to 
a further study of the problem. J. P. Kexty, S.J. 


A History or Macic AND EXPERIMENTAL ScIENCE, Volumes III and IV. 
By Lynn Thorndike. New York: Columbia University Press. Pp. 827; 
767. $10.00. 


Professor Lynn Thorndike of Columbia University has undertaken the 
arduous task of writing the history of magic and experimental science. 
Volumes I and II of his work cover the eleven centuries of the Roman 
Empire and the Middle Ages including the thirteenth century. The present 
volumes (III and IV) are devoted to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
They indicate that much time and labor have been given to the collecting 
of material and to the study of manuscripts and rare editions in various 
libraries both here and abroad. ‘There are copious references in the foot- 
notes and appendices and numerous quotations in the original Latin. He 
has apparently endeavored to be objective and to state scientific results and 
opinions without judging them too much from a twentieth-century point of 
view. Often enough in the past things have been accepted as scientifically 
true and later shown to be without foundation and then people have 
marveled at those who believed them. Many simple facts now quite evident 
to us were not so obvious to our forebears. 

The ordinary reader glancing through these volumes is likely to be 
disappointed in finding in them less genuine science and in particular 
experimental data than their size would lead him to expect. Much space 
is given to astrology and other things hardly considered scientific nowadays. 
Still they contain a record of scientific achievement even though it cannot 
compare in volume with later epochs. 

The appearance of Halley’s comet in 1456 was one of the astronomical 
events of the century. It was observed by astronomers, notably by Tos- 
canelli. Reference is made to the connection between the comet and the 
Turkish peril in Europe, and in particular to the famous Bull of Callistus 
III. The legend has often been repeated that the Pope had excommunicated 
the comet and ordered the bells rung against it. Thorndike refers to Pastor 
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saying that in his description of the Bull he gives no hint of any allusion to 
the comet and that he considers the story of the excommunication and of 
the bells unworthy of refutation. But Thorndike mentions other authors 
who claim that the Pope was alarmed by the comet. If this is true it need 
not surprise us considering the time it appeared and the views then current 
concerning these celestial visitors. It was only long after that Halley showed 
that this particular comet had appeared at regular intervals during a number 
of centuries. Of course, the legend has been proven to be without 
foundation. 

Thorndike thinks that the fourteenth century was superior to the fifteenth 
in scientific achievement with the exception perhaps of surgery and medicine 
and he asks the question: “Had the Black Death and wars of Europe set 
back the clock?” Certainly the former—that disastrous plague which 
devastated Europe in the fourteenth century and destroyed so many lives— 
must have had a profound influence on intellectual life and hence on scientific 
progress in the years that followed. However, in spite of setbacks, men 
were interested in natural phenomena and there are glimpses of future 
advances. While astrology and alchemy were still popular, the latter was 
being challenged. 

As for the experimental method, though it was not yet systematically 
practiced, there were those who had a realization of its necessity. Nicholas 
of Cusa urged the importance of measurement, especially of mass with the 
balance and of time with water-clocks and sand-glasses. Michael Savanarola 
(1384-1464), grandfather of the more famous Jerome, as a physician was 
interested in the use of baths in medicine. Thorndike quotes him as saying 
with regard to the opinions of various authors: “All these things are probably 
so, yet lack logical demonstration, but experience is the mistress of all these 
discordant matters.” We read of Guy de Vigevano questioning a statement 
of Avicenna regarding aconite and testing the effects of the poison as an 
antidote not only on animals but also on himself. Even Dante the poet, 
years before, had taught the lesson when he made Beatrice suggest an experi- 
ment in optics to settle an astronomical difficulty saying: “From this plea 
experiment may disentangle thee (if thou wilt make the proof) which ever 
is the spring of the rivers of your arts” (Par. II, 94-96). 

Thorndike concludes with the words: 


We would not credit it with the least particle of modern science that does not 
belong to it, nor would we deprive it of any of that magic which constitutes in no 
small measure its peculiar charm. Perhaps it would be well to read it and think of 
what the future historian may say of the mentality and scholasticism of the present 
era and with what sympathy or antipathy he would be justified in regarding us. 
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Thorndike considers his two volumes a chapter in the history of human 


thought. 
Henry M. Brock, S.J., M.A. 


Norman, Okla.: University of 





Tuis is Our Wortp. By Paul B. Sears. 
Oklahoma Press. Pp. xi, 292. $2.50. 


In November, 1935, the author published Deserts on the March, which 
aroused a furor over the deplorable condition of the soil in many localities 
due to high-pressure, short-sighted farming procedures. In This is Our 
W orld, Mr. Sears takes up for consideration the broader problem of man’s 
adjustment to the rest of “Nature.” Together with other public-spirited 
scientists he points to the signs of maladjustment so evident on every side, to 
the thoughtless exploitation of natural resources, to the wide-spread economic 
depression, to the mad rush of technological advance, to the nations preparing 
to sap the world’s vitality by further wars, to the deplorable absence of peace 
and confidence. Such things indicate that the human animal, biologically 
speaking, is on the road to extinction. 

In the three main divisions of his book the author treats in turn of 
inanimate nature, of living nature in general, and finally of human cultures. 
No grasp of technical phraseology is necessary to follow the masterly 
portrayal (cleverly illustrated by appropriate sketches) of the fundamental 
laws governing the human animal’s relation to and dependence on air, water 
and soil, plants and animals, nature’s struggle toward balance and adjustment. 
Man depends on these things as much as any other living thing on this earth 
does. Together with other organisms he is subject to disease. In addition he 
is a social animal, hence dependent on the changing pattern of human cul- 
tures. Technology, many believe, should be converted from its irresponsible 
condition into a tool with which man may modify his cultural pattern so that 
it should be better adjusted to his environment. Thus far its development has 
resulted mainly in a far-too-rapid depletion of our natural resources. 

The way to a better adjustment of man to his environment lies, in the 
author’s opinion, through a wide-spread advertisement of the physical realities 
we must face together with understandable statistics about ourselves. This 
can be expected to result in a “great common morale” that will work with 
irresistible force towards a new and better culture pattern. 

This is Our World may be read with profit by everyone since it is typical 
of the thought of most modern scientists interested in human ecology. Of 
course, the author completely disregards the Christian solution of “the 
eternal problem of human values.” Man is presented as the product of 
materialistic evolution. With which presentation all Christians heartily 


disagree. 


T. Yocu, S.J. 
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THE Wortp or Science. By F. Sherwood Taylor. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. Pp. xvi, 1064. $3.75. 


The World of Science has for its purpose “to answer in simple terms the 
questions which the ordinary man and woman ask about living creatures, the 
world and the mechanical devices daily encountered by all.” Scientific theory 
and its continual reduction to practical application, has maintained such a 
rapid pace during the present age, that the man not engaged in science must 
be content with the advantages they bring without hoping to understand them 
all. In the present volume the author discusses physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology and astronomy. The theory, while satisfying in its completeness and 
absence of technical terminology, is exposed ever with an eye on the applica- 
tions to everyday life which will be made. So extensive is its scope, that for 
one who has mastered its contents, few everyday mechanical puzzles remain, 
the chemical and physical working of his own body is more intelligible, and 
the makeup of the earth and the heavens loses at least a little of its mystery. 
The final chapter, containing merely the modern materialistic theory of 
evolution, is short and proportioned to its value. While this is the author’s 
philosophy, the rest of the book is quite fair and avoids useless speculation. 
There are over a thousand pages, amply illustrated with homely diagrams as 
well as fine figures and plates. We highly recommend the book to countless 


people who want to know more about the things contained in the world, 
and for whom the time of textbook study is over. 
Geratp F. Hutcuinson, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


MEN AND TENDENCIES. By E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. ix, 316. $3.50. 


WiuiaM Biake’s Circie or Destiny. By Milton O. Percival. New 
York: Columbia University Press. Pp. ix, 334. $3.50. 


In spite of its non-committal title, which in conjunction with the first 
three names printed on the paper jacket—Wells, Galsworthy, and Aldous 
Huxley—might suggest a series of essays in literary criticism, Mr. Watkin’s 
book is rather more profound than the usual sort of “collected impressions” 
which one associates with these outward signs. It is significant that the three 
men who receive most detailed treatment from Mr. Watkin are all profes- 
sional philosophers: Lord Russell, Santayana, and Wust; and the attention 
which he gives to such men of letters as the three previously mentioned is 
focused primarily on their philosophy. 

Those already familiar with this philosophic position, as outlined in The 
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Bow in the Clouds and more fully developed in 4 Philosophy of Form, will 
welcome this opportunity of observing with what success Mr. Watkin applies 
his clear-cut principles to these discussions of contemporary thinkers and 
present-day problems. They will be pleased to note, however, evidence of a 
quality all too seldom manifested by proponents of a definite philosophic 
system: an intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of points of view which 
differ widely from his own. And since these essays give concrete expression 
to the abstract principles of Mr. Watkin’s “ideal realism,” in a form which 
demands from the reader less sustained and careful attention than is required 
to follow their systematic exposition, it is to be hoped that this book will 
arouse a more wide-spread interest in the author’s philosophy. 

Before proceeding to indicate in summary fashion the range and content of 
these essays, we beg leave to quote in full a single passage from which the 
general trend of Mr. Watkin’s thought may be clearly inferred. It occurs in 
the essay on Plotinus (pp. 198-199) : 


As opposed to all partial and inadequate systems, the philosophy which accepts and 
organizes all data of human knowledge is the philosophia perennis. For European 
thought, at least, this philosophy originated with Plato (including, of course, his 
master Socrates), was modified for good and evil by Aristotle, was carried forward 
by the neo-Platonic synthesis, and was Christianized by the Alexandrians, Cappa- 
docians, Augustine and Dionysius, to culminate in the great Catholic philosophers 
SS. Bonaventure and Thomas, representing respectively a more Platonic and intuitive 
presentation and emphasis, and a more Aristotelian presentation, empirical and 
subordinately rationalist. But in its essentials it is the same philosophia perennis, a 
concrete ideal realism, a modified Monism which, while accepting only one positive 
principle of being, admits of degree of being—participations of Absolute Being by 
non-entity—thereby leaving room for creatures wholly distinct from God while owing 
their entire being to Him. Corporeal reality is subordinately real, but only 
subordinately, and relatively to mind. For its “matter” is mere potency, and it owes 
its actual reality to intelligible form. The scales of value and being correspond, as 
they must, if thought is not to be presented with an irreconcilable dualism. Human 
knowledge is vindicated as objective in its reference and true, while its insufficiency 
and fallibility are admitted, even emphasized. This foundation having been securely 
laid, the data of religion and its culmination, mystical experience, can be accepted in 
their objective reference without leading to fideism, emotional subjectivism, or that 
irrationalism which has brought the name of mysticism into such undeserved discredit. 
In short, it accepts the whole of human experience, and is thus the only Catholic 


philosophy. 

As has been already remarked, the three writers most thoroughly discussed 
are Lord Russell, Santayana, and Wust. The essay on Russell shows in great 
detail why Russell’s attitude towards religious experience (which he admits 
as a fact while denying its validity) is artificial, self-contradictory, and 
philosophically unfounded. The essay on Santayana proceeds from an admir- 
able analysis of his Skepticism and Animal Faith to a careful evaluation of 
his views on philosophy and religion. Wiust’s Dialektik des Geistes, selected 
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for study because less likely soon to be accessible in English, is commented 
upon in a fashion which shows true understanding of the dialectic method— 
no easy accomplishment for one accustomed to the more analytic procedure of 
scholastic method. 

Reviewing Wells’ recent Anatomy of Frustration, Watkin finds therein 
evidence of what he calls “the frustration of humanism. And by this I mean 
the inevitable frustration of any attempt to secure a permanent satisfaction 
apart from communion with God” (p. 1). In connection with both Gals- 
worthy and Havelock Ellis, the unfortunate effects of misapprehending or 
of misinterpreting religious experience are clearly indicated. A study of 
Aldous Huxley’s essay on Pascal gives rise to a discussion of his limitation of 
philosophic truth to “sensible knowledge scientifically organized” (p. 33); a 
discussion which might profitably be brought to the attention of modern 
positivists and other empiricists. The limitations of science are again empha- 
sized in the review of Haldane’s Possible Worlds and Other Essays. 

The essay on Plotinus, from which we have already quoted at length, is an 
extremely interesting essay in the history of philosophy, tracing the Platonic 
tradition from the first Christian use of Hellenic speculation by Clement of 
Alexandria, down through Origen and the Gregorys and Augustine to the 
Middle Ages, with reference to the contemporary Neo-Platonism of Lossky. 

The remaining essays are particularly timely in view of the present interna- 
tional situation. There are three essays on the totalitarian state, discussing its 
origins and principles. Next follows a detailed and careful analysis of the 
philosophy of Marxism; and the final essay, entitled “Peace and War,” pre- 
sents a cogent and well-reasoned case against the practical justice of modern 
warfare which might almost serve as a philosophic justification of pacifism. 
It may be remarked, in conclusion, that Mr. Watkin’s astonishing erudition 
has been so completely assimilated into the organic processes of his thinking 
that the reader is never overwhelmed by a flood of undigested facts. But 
perhaps more than one reader may find that the author’s use of punctuation 
(or is it the publisher’s?) is not always conducive to a ready understanding of 
his meaning. 

A comparison between Mr. Watkin’s essays and Professor Percival’s study 
of Blake is not intended here: for such a comparison, even if it were possible, 
would be manifestly unfair to both writers. One cannot help wondering, 
however, whether Professor Percival’s interpretation might not be more just, 
had his obviously detailed knowledge of the writings of Blake been supple- 
mented by that ability to understand and interpret religious experience even 
in its unorthodox forms, which Mr. Watkin displays in his essays on Huxley, 
Russell, and Ellis. In any case, it is interesting to conjecture what the author 
of the essay on Plotinus would have to say about the following passage from 
Professor Percival’s introductory chapter (p. 1): 
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But the Blakean heterodoxy was equally traditional with Dante’s orthodoxy. The 
Orphic and Pythagorean tradition, Neoplatonism in the whole of its extent, the 
Hermetic, kabbalistic, Gnostic and alchemical writings, Erigena, Paracelsus, Boehme, 
and Swedenborg—here is a consistent body of tradition extending over nearly twenty- 
five hundred years. 


Professor Percival’s book is not easy to evaluate, principally because of a 
lack of sufficient quotations in support of his interpretation; so that the 
average reader is hardly in a position to judge whether and to what extent 
that interpretation is valid. ‘True, the author tells us in his preface that 
“only a portion of the material which I might have used in support of my 
conclusions has actually been utilized” (p. vii); yet his anxiety to avoid 
burying his interpretation “beneath the weight of evidence” (ibid.) seems to 
have been somewhat excessive. Pending further evidence, many readers may 
well hesitate to agree with the opinion expressed in the publisher’s 
announcement of this book: 


Professor Percival is . . . the first (scholar) to prove beyond question that Blake’s 
later poetry contains a clear, coherent, beautiful reading of life, which stands com- 
parison with those of the greatest poets and is quite apparent if studied against the 
background of the great European mystical tradition. 


It may even be that those readers who are not what Professor Percival 
calls “restrained by orthodoxy” will be more inclined to accept the estimate of 
Blake given by Mr. Watkin, whose chapter on “Aesthetic Contemplation” in 
A Philosophy of Form (see especially pp. 329-330, 332) contains a brief but 
spirited defense of Blake’s poetry against Professor A. E. Housman. Refer- 
ring to Housman’s attitude towards “the ‘nonsense’-—which is at the same 
time sublime poetry—of a Blake, to which he [Professor Housman] appeals,” 


Mr. Watkin goes on to say: 


But it is not “nonsense” because there is no meaning in such poetry, but because the 
meaning exceeds the scope of abstract conceptual formulation and thought. Moreover 
the greatest poetry is not this sublime “nonsense.” ‘The highest poetry, though con- 
taining far more than conceptual thought can render, and not fully capable of trans- 
lation into its terms, does in fact contain a solid core of conceptual ideas. . . . The 
greatest art demands penetrating intellections of truth imaginatively embodied and 
artistically expressed, though they may be accompanied by equal or greater defects of 
mental vision. . . . Nor is even Blake’s poetry, taken as a whole, so meaningless as | 
Professor Housman finds it; nor does it convey only a meaning which in the Pro- 
fessor’s words is “poor, foolish, and disappointing.” From the body of Blake’s work 
we can extract many intuitions of spiritual truth which, if unharmonised and partial, 
and never, I think, reaching to the inmost sphere of religious truth, are none the less 


profound, far-reaching, and valuable. 


No matter which of these views the reader may be inclined to accept, our 
purpose in calling attention to Mr. Watkin’s obiter dicta on the subject of 
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Professor Percival’s study is simply this. Mr. Watkin has explicitly stated 
the philosophic grounds for his opinion, not only in the context of the above 
quotation, but also on page 155 of the volume under review, where he com- 
ments on Wust’s distinction between intuition and reasoning. If Professor 
Percival had been equally explicit, one would be less inclined to suspect that 
his interpretation of Blake is unduly influenced by a prejudice in favor of 
heterodoxy as against orthodoxy. 
Joun J. WeELLMuTH, S.J. 


A Guwe To AEsTHETICS. By Aram Torossian. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 343. $3.25. 


The quest for beauty is admittedly an elusive one. That a guidebook is 
necessary for the novice goes without saying; that the seasoned searcher may 
be helped by one is equally apparent. For both, an Assistant Professor of 
Architecture in the University of California, Aram Torossian, has written 
312 closely printed octavo pages. 

For Professor Torossian esthetic experience is primarily emotional. The 
emotional faculty in man, he says, deals with “‘felt-qualities” aroused by the 
immediate perception of an object. Attracted by these “felt-qualities,” a 
man is organically disturbed in such wise that he endows the object with 
human attributes in terms of himself and shows that he has a personal 
preference for it—like, dislike, or indifference, as the case may be. Thus he 
arrives at “esthetic knowledge” which differs from “scientific knowledge” in 
that its appeal is dominantly emotional, not intellectual. Professor Torossian 
bases his explanation of esthetic experience on the James-Lange theory of 
emotions—a theory rendered highly questionable, if not actually disproved, 
by the experiments of Sherrington, Cannon, and others, which show that 
conscious emotion is more than mere sensory awareness of bodily changes. 
Would we say, for example, that the primary and immediate effect of reading 
the Iliad was the sensory awareness within the reader of bodily changes 
corresponding to the surge of wrath in Achilles? Would it not rather be a 
reproduction, an imaginative and intellectual picture of that wrath? Having 
such a picture the reader might readily, in a subsequent act, experience a 
similar emotion, but would that emotion be the esthetic experience itself? 
We think not. 

Professor Torossian saves himself somewhat by speaking of the 
“dominant” appeal of the emotions over the intellect. To be consistent, how- 
ever, he would have to deny any intellectual element whatever, as James 
does. But here, as often elsewhere, common sense triumphs over theory in 
Professor Torossian’s mind, and he concedes—in a measure, at least—what is 
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evident enough, that one cannot “endow an object with human attributes” 
(by which he understands, we suppose, to read a meaning into it) without 
some intellectual activity. Though he defines the intellect in terms of sensa- 
tionalist psychology, he continually grants it the power of abstraction, which 
is certainly beyond the realm of sense perception. And his explanation of 
“contemplation”—which, he insists, is an essential characteristic of esthetic 
perception—shows clearly that to him contemplation means much more than 
the act by which a monkey looks attentively at a banana. Logically, how- 
ever, he could grant no more to human contemplation. 

Now the “esthetic experience” of which we have been speaking is not, says 
Professor Torossian, identical with the “experience of beauty.” The latter 
is “the feeling of satisfaction for the values expressed” in an object or “for 
the manner of their expression,” and from this feeling alone does the word 
beautiful assume some meaning. One meaning involves our awareness of how 
successfully the values perceived have been expressed by the artist, the other— 
and “more usual’—meaning our awareness of the values or qualities them- 
selves. When we say that an object is “beautiful” we are voicing our satis- 
faction for one or the other awareness. 

On this twofold meaning of beautiful, Professor Torossian bases his 
criteria for esthetic criticism: “perfection”—satisfaction felt for successful 
expression, and “greatness’’—satisfaction felt for values expressed. Perfec- 
tion is judged by completeness of esthetic content and successful expression, 
greatness by originality of conception and significance of esthetic content. 
But “intensity of feeling aroused by a work of art may, after all, be con- 
sidered our most important gauge in aesthetic criticism.” Yet criticism must 
not be “subjective,” though “the final judgment of every individual will be 
different.” A happier inconsistency is found in the discussion of the beauties 
of nature. “So far as we know,” writes Professor Torossian, “nature is 
unconscious; natural objects come and go and develop in accordance with 
inexorable universal laws without regard to human values.” A few lines 
below we read: “Occasionally when we do confront a scene with such a 
distinct felt-quality that we remain before it spellbound in awe and ecstasy, 
we can’t help but feel that it must have been created by some conscious being 
just for the purpose of giving us aesthetic satisfaction.” 

There is much about “form” and “formal values” in the book—all of it 
rendered rather confusing by the writer’s failure to distinguish, as Aristotle 
does, between surface form and the more essential form which penetrates to 
the nature of things. Unity and variety are properly stressed as elements of 
surface form, but when they are identified as “human values” for which we 
have a “feeling,” we begin to wonder whether our unintelligent nerve ends 
have not been unduly exalted. In the very complete discussion of the 
functional aspect of art the wealth of example is striking and to the point if 
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it could be taken at face value. But function is explained in terms of the 
already obscure “form”—of “felt-qualities,” “empathy,” and ‘‘fused-associa- 
tive reactions.” 

The treatment of “honesty” is—as we should expect from an architect— 
excellently done. It is passing strange, however, that Professor Torossian 
should place so much emphasis on honesty, when he has branded “the identifi- 
cation of beauty with goodness and truth” as “the most misleading idea” in the 
history of esthetics. For what is honesty but a species of truth—of con- 
formity? A building which appears to be made of stone but is actually made 
of terra cotta is dishonest in the artistic sense because there is no proper 
conformitas rei cum intellectu—or, to use Professor Torossian’s own term- 
inology, because we do not find in it what we expected to find. Any good 
building will conform to its material and to the technique proper to that 
material, i.e., be so made that we can recognize what material has been used 
in its construction. When a building does so conform it is true to the mind 
of the designer (in the same sense that the workman speaks of “‘trueing” a 
work in hand) as well as to that of the observer. The psychology to which 
Professor Torossian subscribes may prefer to explain all this without employ- 
ing the word true, but the facts remain. 

The thirty pages devoted to “Character” as an expressive value are a Curious 
perversion of Aristotle’s 2thos. We are told that “during an aesthetic per- 
ception we follow a line as we do the career of a character; we feel that it 
has a beginning, a development, and an end just as much as a personality has, 
revealed by his life story.” Though this may be true in a wide, analogical 
sense, the analogy is carried too far when lines are endowed with “human 
values” to the extent of seeming to have moral dispositions and tendencies. 
In the chapter on creative activity there is set forth as a prime motive on the 
part of both artist and appreciator the desire to know and explore esthetically 
the heights and depths of objective reality. What line—straight or curved— 
has ever been objectively identified with an Oedipus, we do not know. 

The chapters on the individual arts—including the motion picture, which 
is classed with the dance under “The Arts of Movement,” not with the 
drama under “The Arts of Meaning”—are clearly and adequately presented 
from the technical point of view. From that of esthetics, however, they are 
all vitiated by the generic element in their definitions, i.e., “the art of 
expressing a bit of experience in terms of human values.” This is, we sup- 
pose, 2 Deweyan paraphrase of the Aristotelian generic description of art as 
“an idealized representation of human life.” Having in his first chapter 
rejected Aristotle’s theory of imitation because its intellectualist outlook is 
fundamentally opposed to sensationalist psychology, Professor ‘Torossian 
must needs substitute a makeshift which is far from satisfying. 

The final chapter on “The Function of Art” contains much that is good, 
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but many of the statements need a great deal of qualifications and some few 
must be denied outright. Like Mathew Arnold, Professor Torossian is dis- 
posed to see in art a more powerful ethical force than history or experience 
warrant. And we cannot go the Freudian way with him in conceding that 
unwholesome art is justified insofar as it provides the artist and observer with 
vicarious satisfaction for unhealthy desires. Neither can we agree with the 
final statement of the book that it is esthetic activity alone that justifies 
existence, that makes life worth living. 

This book might well be called superstitious, for it is distinctly a “stand- 
over” from a closed chapter in esthetics. The last decade has witnessed a 
progressive movement to restore the intellect to its proper place with the 
imagination and the senses in accounting for esthetic experience. Croce, we 
suppose, might be called the herald of this van, though it is not too clear 
what he means by “intuition.” Frank Jewett Mather undoubtedly belongs 
in the forefront, though he is somewhat loathe to break too sharply with the 
exponents of “feeling.” More decided champions of the intellect are Jacques 
Maritain, Eric Gill, Mortimer Adler and Thomas Gilby. It is significant 
that no one of these men, Croce excepted, is mentioned in the lengthy 
bibliography. 

R. C. WituiaMs, S.J. 


Tue Unity oF PHILOSOPHICAL ExpERIENCE. By Etienne Gilson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 310. $2.75. 


Whether or not M. Gilson’s recent work is, as some have seemed to 
think, a notably significant one, it has all the distinction which his readers 
are used to expect from him. The accustomed clarity and grasp, the dis- 
cerning sympathy, the forthright vigor of critical judgment are all here, 
brought to bear this time, not on the history of philosophies or philosophers, 
but on the history of philosophy itself—its history, not in fact, but in idea. 
It is M. Gilson’s contention that over the historical interplay of doctrines 
and persons which makes up man’s philosophical past, from Thales to the 
present, there presides an impersonal necessity, a metaphysical law, which 
determines that history to be what it is. It is his contention, in short, that 
in man’s philosophical experience, i.e., in man’s philosophical past, there is 
discoverable a principle of unity; to disclose and delineate that principle is 
the work of the present book. 

Three “experiments” are taken as typical of our philosophical experience: 
the medieval experiment, from Abelard to Ockham; the Cartesian experi- 
ment, from DesCartes to Hume; the modern experiment, from Kant to 
Gentile and Lenin. After a masterly exposition and analysis of these 
“experiments,” the author attempts in a final synthesis to formulate their 
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principle of unity as the law of philosophical experience. He concludes, in 
the first place, that the cyclical recurrence of dogmatism after skepticism 
and the perpetual effort of philosophers to reduce experience to philosophical 
unity are intelligible only if metaphysics be natural and necessary to the 
human mind; that, moreover, the oft-repeated failure of philosophers in their 
attempt to substitute some other unity for a truly metaphysical one demands 
as its explanation the antecedent validity of a metaphysics so transcending 
all particular forms of knowledge that no such form is competent either to 
solve the problems of that metaphysics or to judge of its solutions; that, 
finally, the first principle of all knowledge, the idea of being, emerges as the 
first principle also of metaphysics from a study even of those who ignored 
or rejected that principle. In short, M. Gilson finds the unity of philo- 
sophical experience in a transcendent philosophy of being, or rather let us 
say, not “finds,” but “places,” since, as it seems to the reviewer, the argu- 
ment does not conclude. 

M. Gilson, it would seem, had to argue either as a philosopher or as an 
historian. In either case his argument is unsuccessful. Let us suppose him 
to argue as a philosopher. It would then have been his task to reduce 
philosophical experience to a philosophical unity in the idea of being, to 
show us the idea of being immanent in and explicative of our philosophical 
experience. Hegel reduced philosophical experience to a philosophical unity 
in the idea of dialectical development, an idea which could not be under- 
stood except in terms of the contraries of which it was to be the principle 
of unity. The present work would have had to do something similar. It 
would have had to show us the idea of being as immanent to the development 
of thought, so necessarily involved in it that the very contradictions and 
failures of philosophies were intrinsically intelligible only in terms of that 
idea. It would have had to synthesize the history of philosophy in that idea. 
In such a synthesis, M. Gilson’s premises would have been adequate to his 
conclusions; but obviously he attempted no such synthesis. Let us now 
suppose him to argue as an historian. He concludes as an historian that the 
idea of being is the first principle of metaphysics and therefore the principle 
of unity in philosophical experience. He imposes that idea of being as a first 
principle on a metaphysics which so transcends all other forms of knowledge 
that they are competent “neither to solve its problems nor to judge of its 
solutions.” That is to say, he comes historically to a conclusion which 
history will not yield, and he imposes historically upon philosophy a principle 
which it dare not accept from any science but itself. 

As a matter of fact, M. Gilson argues neither as a philosopher nor as an 
historian. He attempts to bridge the impossible gap betwixt and between— 
and quite naturally he fails. He reduces philosophical experience to an 
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empiric and historical unity, i.e., to the constant recurrence of similar 
philosophical attitudes, and then imposes a ready-made philosophical unity, 
the idea of being, from the outside. 

But why the idea of being? “Since being is the first principle of all 
human knowledge, it is a-fortiori the first principle of metaphysics.” 
Perhaps the argument would be none the worse if it were used to prove the 
contradictory conclusion: since being is the principle of all knowledge other 
than metaphysics, metaphysics itself if it is to be an ultimate wisdom, if it 
is to transcend and judge all other knowledge, if it is to judge and to justify 
even itself—metaphysics must have some other principle than being. That 
intellect should be able to know only that which is, is one thing; that in- 
tellect’s highest wisdom should consist ir knowing things under the precise 
aspect of their being is something else again. 

Indeed, is it not the first thing that we know about metaphysics that it is, 
as opposed to other knowledge, reflexive? Metaphysics is not the perfection 
of intellect knowing things directly, but of intellect reflecting—reflecting not 
only upon itself and its object, but upon all action and .all action-objects. 
It is of itself rather a perfection of consciousness than of direct knowledge. 
How can one reflect on being as being any more that one can be conscious 
of being as being—unless, indeed, one is God? Man reflects rather on being 
as intelligible and on intellect as understanding being; he reflects on being 
insofar as it is the object of intellect, and on intellect insofar as it has that 
object. He reflects on action and objects of action, which are other names 
for the good. 

If metaphysics were such a perfection of intellectual reflection, the idea 
of the good rather than the idea of being would be the principle of ultimate 
wisdom, a wisdom which in reflecting upon all action and even upon itself 
could judge all action and with it all knowledge. This, of course, would 
not be intellectualism in any accepted sense. But then intellectualism has 
never been able to justify itself; if it had been able, there would have been 
no need for the present book. If there is an ultimate wisdom which can 
justify even intellectualism of a sort, which can answer other questions with- 
out begging its own, which can leave intellect the integrity which belongs 
to it without granting the autonomy which intellect has invariably used to 
destroy itself, then the metaphysics of being has not yet shown itself to be 
that wisdom. 

At any rate, we come away from this book, not with any sort of meta- 
physical conviction based on the intrinsic unity of the past, but with some 
more or less prudent empirical generalizations. We do not find, I think, the 
justification of a metaphysics of being either in philosophical experience or in 
the nature of that transcendent natural wisdom whose praise is eloquent, 
nonetheless, in all the author’s work, as in the admirable lines with which 


the present book concludes. 
Joszrpu E. Douctas, S.J. 
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THE Human Situation. The Gifford Lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. By W. Macneile Dixon. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 438. $3.00. 


A book such as this is easy enough to review, difficult to review with a 
proper degree of sympathetic appreciation. For in this book Mr. Dixon essays 
nothing less than a philosophy of life, a philosophy born of seventy years of 
rich experience, of incredibly wide and intelligent reading, of teaching in a 
great university, of contacts with men and affairs, of deep reflection on what 
he calls the human situation. Surely such an effort from such a man as Mr. 
Dixon merits the respectful attention of its readers; and granting this, I am 
sure that the author himself would be the first to allow that his philosophy 
be criticized on its own merits. And here indeed is the difficulty; one feels 
that one should not, as one so easily could, pigeon-hole a work of such 
masterly style, of so much genuine wisdom and sincerity, under one or 
several of those various “isms” in which, as in so many dungeons, philosophers 
are wont to immure their adversaries. It seems altogether inadequate to pay 
Mr. Dixon a few unnecessary tributes for a recognition of evident and 
fundamental truths, and to damn him for not recognizing things which in all 
justice we could never expect him to recognize. In a word, this philosophy 
of life is such an intensely personal achievement that its evaluation must be in 
the end an evaluation of Mr. Dixon. And this is what makes the task of the 
reviewer difficult. 

Mr. Dixon’s reflections on the human situation are bred of despair: 
despair of modern science, of modern philosophy, of modern progress. Plainly 
and evidently the new paradise of nineteenth-century materialism has not 
only not yet appeared, but it is not going to appear at all. Modern science 
has cast out religion, but it has not supplied a replacement for that antiquated 
fixture. It offers no hope for the future; as a matter of fact, it confesses 
itself more baffled than ever at the mysteries of nature which it so con- 
fidently set out to solve. And the reason is that it looked at these mysteries 
as something physical, and not as something metaphysical. Science in 
mechanizing life killed it; it ignored man and turned to things, subordinating 
man to natural forces possessed of divine omnipotence but not of divine 
wisdom. What other issue could there be to such thinking but despair? 
The problem of evil is not solved, the burden of living is not lightened by 
appealing to a nature which is less intelligent than ourselves. Life is then 
truly meaningless, and suicide is its supreme perfection. 

But Mr. Dixon will not admit so readily that life is meaningless; to deny 
meaning to life is to deny its existence; and life, far from being that 
mechanical thing of the scientists, is unique in the universe: the most startling, 
as it is the most obvious fact that we observe. And if we are to give mean- 
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ing to human life, to realize its true values, we must abandon that philosophy 
which reduces life to mechanical forces, and view it in its proper light. 

And how is life viewed in its proper light, if not by inspecting those 
characteristics which are peculiar to itself? ‘These characteristics Mr. Dixon 
finds to be mind and will. Mind and will, in turn, exhibit desires, aspira- 
tions, ideals, which are far greater, far more sublime, than anything we find 
in our terestrial career; and hence, if human life is to have meaning at all, 
there must be a continuation, a complement, a perfection of this present life 
in some other existence, where the perfection after which we strive can be 
realized, where our “will to live” will have its ultimate satiety. What this 
other existence, this further perfection is, we cannot determine; but nature 
demands it, and we must hope for it. 

These, in summary, are Mr. Dixon’s conclusions on the human situation. 
It is not necessary to remark that they depart from the materialism and 
mechanism which have so afflicted our thinking; that they stand for what we 
may call spiritual values; that they restore to the individual personality that 
honor which is its due. It is not necessary to emphasize the boldness, the 
sweeping universality of Mr. Dixon’s conclusions, nor the skili with which he 
draws them. As a reviewer, my question is: does Mr. Dixon give intelligi- 
bility to life? Do his reflections on the problem of life—the problem of evil, 
if you wish—give the plain man whom he addresses an anchor in the modern 
sea of despair? ‘The answer must be that he does not. 

For in spite of the many excellences of Mr. Dixon’s work, his philosophy 
is frankly agnostic; and agnosticism will not satisfy either the plain man or 
the philosopher. Granted that the Gifford lecturer is forbidden under the 
terms of the foundation to lean upon revealed religion for his conclusions, he 
is not forbidden to lean upon theism. It was as a Gifford lecturer that M. 
Etienne Gilson composed his magnificent L’Esprit de la Philosophie 
Medievale, a book which Mr. Dixon might well have read and pondered 
before embarking upon his own work. Whatever be the relations between 
a theistic philosophy and revealed religion, it remains that a study of the 
human situation which ignores the Supreme Being is condemned to failure. 
One will end by deifying either nature or man, and by rejecting nature Mr. 
Dixon has equivalently made an idol of man. And for the practical pur- 
poses of the plain man an anthropocentric philosophy is no more consoling 
than a mechanistic; neither succeeds in making life intelligible, because it gives 
man nothing better than himself upon which to lean. 

For to what purpose is the hope of an after-life, if it is not a better life? 
Will the problem of evil which vexes our present existence be made less 
intolerable by repeating this present existence, by prolonging the strife which 
is to have no issue save further striving? I find no consolation in the thought 
that death is not all unless life after death offers me something which I 
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cannot obtain here; and that something, whatever it is, must be permanent 
and lasting; it must be a possession which is mine forever. Unless we have 
such a hope, founded on impregnable intellectual convictions, then it were 
better to yield to the severe materialistic logic and admit that it is all to no 
purpose. Men cannot recreate the universe; unless the final consummation 
proceeds from a larger intelligence than ours, it will not come at all. 

Our final judgment, then, on the significance of a book which is truly 
significant must be that Mr. Dixon has succeeded much better with his 
criticism than with his construction; has cleared the philosophical scene of 
much debris, and has shown a point of departure whence men may hope for a 
return to sanity. But before that blessed destiny arrives, there is many a hard 
step to be taken which Mr. Dixon has not yet taken; and unless one enters 
fearlessly on that difficult road, one will not escape the despair of life. 


R. J. Hen ze, S. J. 


Tue PsycHo.ocy or Be.ier. By Helge Lundholm. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. Pp. 253. $3.00. 


One should state at the outset that this work is not concerned in any way 
with religious faith, though the generic title might lead one to think so, nor 
does it throw great light on the mental and affective processes involved in the 
formation of an act of divine faith in a truth revealed by God, in which the 
sole motive for the mind is His supreme authority. The work is rather 
concerned with the psychological genesis of opinion and the causes of our 
subjective certitude. The book is divided into three parts with an analysis 
at the beginning and a full summary at the end. 

The first part explains how these subjective beliefs are engendered, in 
which the author defends the proposition, that besides submission to authority, 
which but partially explains, the engenderment of belief is due to two operative 
principles, the one emotional, the other rational. These two explain the rise 
and correction of our childhood beliefs in fairyland, for example, and the 
adolescent’s hero-worship, and are verifiable in the delusions of both the 
normal and abnormal man. The emotional principle is centripetal and due 
to an “ego-relation-to-subjective-needs,” which also explains the credulity of 
the primitive man, who seems to believe in the reality of everything that is 
strongly desired or feared. The rational principle is corrective and centri- 
fugal, being due to a consideration of things at large. The only pure case of 
belief engenderment by submission to authority is in the post-hypnotic state, 
which is but transitory. 

In the second part, the author develops the relations of these enduring 
beliefs to conduct and character, by putting forth the hypothesis, in a new 
theory of perception, that a belief is not merely something cognitive but also 
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conative, that it is a “thinking-striving,” an energetic cognitive unit, guiding 
our conduct. The last part discusses the rather subtle problem of what the 
author calls “apprehension without deference,” viz., can we apprehend with- 
out forming a judgment? 

Everyone will admit that in all erroneous judgments and in all states of 
certainty that are purely subjective, an influx of the affective principle or will 
is necessary, which, in turn, is motivated by some good to be desired or evil 
to be avoided. That this desire is instinctively egocentric in the early stages 
of man’s development, no one will deny. The corrective element must be 
reality, something objective, viz., the relation of necessity among objects in 
the world at large, or more proximately, the perception of this objective 
necessity. The author, however, fails to distinguish between the proximate 
and elicitive cause of belief and the remote dispositions for belief, or rather 
confuses the allied questions why we believe and why we wish to believe. The 
reason why we believe is because the mind, excited by the desire of some good, 
thinks it has grounds for belief. In any case, it is the mind only that really 
believes. The reasons, on the contrary, why we wish to believe, are almost 
innumerable, and may be styled the dispositions for belief, but one fails to see 
how they can be said to engender belief, unless engenderment is taken in a 
very loose sense. Our natural inclinations and lower tendencies tend to influ- 
ence our will to coerce the mind to belief, when there are not sufficient 
grounds for doing so. In this sense, we believe what we strongly desire, as 
the author says. Hence, timid persons are more disposed to believe things 
that alarm, the wish is father to the thought, a strong passion renders us 
credulous to that which might excite it, etc. But all these reasons, be they 
biological, sociological, or moral are accidental to belief, and only act on us 
through the medium of the mind, to which they bear the same relation, as do 
the predispositive causes in medicine to the exciting causes. They provoke the 
desire for belief, but belief remains purely cognitive. 

Hence we regret that we cannot accept, in full, the fundamental postulates 
of the thesis, but to teachers engaged in this phase of philosophy, the work 


should prove of interest and profit. 
H. Martin, S.J. 





ARISTOTLE, ProsLems. 2 Volumes. ‘Translated by W. S. Hett. Loeb 
Classical Library. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. vii, 326; 


238. $2.50 each. 
AMMIANUS Marce.uinus. Volume I. Translated by J. C. Rolfe. Loeb 
Classical Library. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. xlix, 576. 
$2.50. 


As the Loeb series nears completion, its editors are forced, naturally 
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enough, to publish works more interesting for classic curiosity than for 
intrinsic worth. The Problemata Physica of Aristotle are posed in two 
particularly diverting volumes. Divided into twenty-eight short books, the 
problems frequently remind one of nothing so much as the endless questions 
of a precociously inquisitive child and the patient answers of a harassed, but 
rather unscientific, parent. 

It is difficult to take seriously these naive lucubrations on the virtue of 
mustard plasters (Bk. 1), the multiple vision of the inebriate and the various 
types of hang-over which afflict the bibulous (Bk. III). In Bk. V_ the 
startled reader is told that the stomach is the fattest part of man because it 
has no joints, and that it is easier to scratch the right leg than the left because 
this is a more natural movement. So it goes, with certain exceptions, all the 
way down to Bk. XXIII, where investigation into the reason for the double- 
sneeze leads to the conclusion that this phenomenon is to be explained by the 
fact that man has two nostrils. After a few hours of this kind of reading, 
one feels quite capable of rating an “A” on such tricky wheezes as: “How 
long is a piece of string?” or even: ‘Where was Moses when the lights 
went out?” Evidently there is foot-trouble here among the peripatetics. 

If Aristotle himself were responsible for any of the Problems (and scholars 
assure us that he is not), we should prefer to think that the books on 
“Sympathy” (VII), “Mathematics” (XV), “Studiousness’ (XVIII) and 
“Harmony” (XIX) are his work. 

Volume II of the present translation includes the Rhetoric to Alexander, 
traditionally ascribed to Aristotle but probably written in the generation after 
his death. It favors the Sophistic school, which Aristotle had strongly 
opposed in the certainly genuine Art of Rhetoric. The translation of the 
Rhetoric, in Volume II, is by H. Rackham. 

Professor Rolfe’s translation of the extant books of Ammianus Marcellinus 
(Vol. I) is a more valuable contribution to the series. This first volume 
makes available important source material in the period of Roman history 
from 350 to 360 A.D. Ammianus, as a member of both court and army 
circles, had first-hand information on most of the great events of these years. 
These events he records faithfully, but in a style which is far from attractive 
to modern readers. Professor Rolfe, with a difficult job on his hands, con- 
tinues the high standard of his earlier works for the Loeb series on Aulus 
Gellius, Nepos, Sallust and Suetonius. 

W. P. LeSarnrt, S.J. 


PERSONAL REALISM. By James B. Pratt. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. x, 384. $3.00. 


This book will delight a Neo-Scholastic heart. When seven eminent 
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American philosophers collaborated to inaugurate “Critical Realism,” they 
raised the hopes of better days on the philosophical front. Now 17 years 
later James Bisset Pratt justifies those earlier hopes with a brand of 
dualism that will speak for itself. And it will speak for itself, for 
Personal Realism cannot be ignored. One must either agree with Dr. Pratt 
or answer his objections. Those who attempt refutation will find the facts 
arrayed against them by an analytic genius who “refuses to be duped by 
impressive and conventional words.” Those who agree will, for the most 
part, be in safe and lively company. 

Considerable preparation, of course, is essential, when one wishes to 
speak of dualism in America. This is done in the early chapters on 
existence, substance, truth, and causation. From these points of departure 
Dr. Pratt moves into the problem of mind and body. In the most brilliant 
section of the book he holds tenaciously to his problem against the evasions 
of both idealism and materialism. And his reward is worthy of the effort, 
for Dr. Pratt reaches a substantial self. It is not only substantial, it is a 
sui generis substance that inherits its body from two other bodies. Self is 
neither tangible nor visible, neither physical nor psychological, but is an 
entity with characters, embodied in a physical form that is its tool. Finally 
it is a doer of acts, a truly free agent. Dr. Pratt’s man, if he could step 
from the pages of the book, would find himself at home in the world we 
take for granted, but which American philosophers love to explain away. 

Personal Realism has yet another value. It abounds with an unexcelled 
criticism of contemporary philosophies by a man who has lived his intel- 
lectual life among them. He knows their weaknesses and their prejudices. 
They all derive from Locke (i.e., from his misstatement of what happens 
when we think) a bias against dualism that has helped many of them down 
the “royal road of missing the point.” Materialism, in its myriad new 
forms, comes in for a complete scrutiny and an equally complete rejection. 
Idealism, especially Roycean, receives a gentler handling, but thoroughly 
sufficient in this practical age. And with all his incisive sharpness, Dr. Pratt 
is always the kind and gentlemanly surgeon. 

The concluding chapter is the weakest section of the book, yet far from 
uninteresting. It deals with some “Ultimate Guesses” on the cosmic 
ultimates. Emergent Evolution, as a description of this world, and the 
Bhagavad Gita, as the explanation, draw Dr. Pratt into what he calls 
Spiritual Pantheism. The world is the actual body of God, who is always 
working but to no definite goal. This is little more than the transferring 
from man to God an analogous dualism with no grounds for the analogy. 
But we might well recall that even Aristotle was flat in his hymn of the 
ultimates. 

Personal Realism is decidedly worth while. 


Francis C. Wape, S.J. 
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HuMe’s THEORY OF KNow.epce. A Critical Examination. By Constance 
Maund. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxi, 310. $4.50. 


This work is a thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of London. In its present form it has a few of the ordinary 
trappings of a doctoral dissertation. The footnotes are practically non- 
existent. The bibliography is limited to a few English studies of Hume’s 
thought; apparently no effort was made to use secondary works by foreign 
authorities, such as the German studies of Jodl, Pfleiderer, Hedwall, and 
Speckmann, or the well-known French and Italian works on Hume's 
epistemology. There are no references to periodical studies, other than to a 
single article by Laird in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. There 
is no general conclusion. The analytical table of contents and the index are 
useful. The foregoing omissions might be justified were the book intended 
for the average reader. This is not the case, however. It is written for that 
small group of specialists in epistemology, who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the text of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature and his Enquiry Con- 
cerning the Human Understanding. Even the well-informed student of 
philosophy will find Mrs. Maund’s study very difficult, if not impossible, to 
understand, unless he be perfectly familiar with the terminology and mental 
attitudes of Hume. 

There would seem to be a shifting of emphasis, which has been effected, 
consciously or unconsciously, in this study. Hume analyzes human knowledge 
and finds that he can practically do without a substantial knowing subject 
and a substantial known object, provided he retain mental events which have 
| many distinct qualities. Mrs. Maund, on the other hand, tends to stress the 
characteristics of the knowing mind, various sorts of “beliefs,” and to mini- 
mize the qualities of the mental events which are so important to Hume. 
The reader will feel, after studying this work, that it does offer an approach 
to a non-metaphysical epistemology. To attempt to evaluate such an approach 
is beyond the scope of this review, for such an evaluation would entail the 
discussion of the possibility of an epistemology which is prior to all meta- 
physics. Suffice it to say, perhaps, that it appears to the present writer that 
Mrs. Maund’s view, that epistemology can in some sense precede metaphysics, 
is untenable. 

It might be remarked, in closing, that Mrs. Maund’s style is frequently 
obscure. It runs to long, involved sentences, many of which introduce 
qualifications, restrictions of meaning, and reservations, which distract the 
attention of the reader from the major thought. It might be well to recall 
the practice of the late Professor G. H. Palmer, who claimed that he wrote 
everything twice, once to express himself, and a second time clearly to im- 
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press the reader. In many pages of her work Mrs. Maund has not 


progressed beyond Palmer’s first stage. 
VERNON J. Bourke, Pu.D. 





Factors DETERMINING HUMAN BeHavior. Harvard Tercentenary Pub- 
lications. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. vii, 168. $2.50. 


This is the first of a series of three volumes in the Harvard Tercentenary 
Publications. The specific reason for these publications is noted in the preface 
of this, the first volume: 


They (the Puritan founders of Harvard) were concerned with learning as a whole, 
and the committee charged with the organization of the Tercentenary Conference was 
faced with the obligation of trying to do something which should in a measure 
correspond to their ideals. Accordingly, they planned three symposia: Factors 
Determining Human Behavior; Authority and the Individual; Independence, Con- 
vergence, and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought and Art. The first symposium 
thus begins with our inner make-up and treats the forces which condition or impel 
human conduct; the second proceeds to the consideration of the economic, social, 
political, and intellectual factors in the structure of society which act upon the 
individual through social institutions and accepted ideas; the third traces the yet 
broader interrelations and approximations observable in people scattered by time 
and space. 

Factors Determining Human Behavior can be divided roughly into three 
sections. First, the material elements which enter into and condition human 
behavior. This comprises the first three chapters: ‘The Nervous System,” 
by Edgar Douglas Adrian; “Hormones in Relation to Human Behavior,” by 
James Bertram Collip; “Principal Factors Determining Intellectual Evolu- 
tion from Childhood to Adult Life,” by Jean Piaget. While this section 
discloses neither any startling nor newly-discovered examples of the condition- 
ing effect of the material factors involved in human behavior, it does, how- 
ever, present known truths in a quite forceful and easily readable manner. 
Exception might be taken to the too materialistic concept with which these 
factors are treated. The material affects the psychic, to be sure, but the 
psychic nonetheless remains. Concentration on the material element in 
human behavior can become such a fetish that any other force is argued out 
of existence. 

Chapters IV to VI take up the psychological side of human behavior. We 
have: “Psychological Factors Determining Human Behavior,” by Charles 
Gustav Jung; “Psychological Strength and Weakness in Mental Diseases,” 
by Pierre Janet; “Logic,” by Rudolf Carnap. In the last two chapters the 
behavior both of an individual and a group is treated, thus: ‘““An Example 
from the Evidence of History,” by Abbot Lawrence Lowell; “Culture as a 
Determinant of Behavior,” by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
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The last two sections, although in the main neither so interestingly nor so 
clearly written, are superior to the first section by reason of their content. 
The chapters on “Logic” and on “Culture as a Determinant of Human 
Behavior” deserve careful consideration. 


R. H. Reis, S.J. 


SAFEGUARDING MENTAL HEALTH. By Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xii, 297. $2.50. 


The reviews of Father McCarthy’s book have been uniformly laudatory. 
This is a significant fact at a time when bookshelves are loaded with works on 
mental hygiene. The subject—that of “the development of the powers of 
social adjustment’”—is widely investigated and discussed in these neurotic 
days; and the praise given to Safeguarding Mental Health, is proof that the 
author’s balance and fundamental good sense are both recognized and appre- 
ciated. Father McCarthy, with a wide background of philosophy and 
theology and studies in medicine, is not easily cozened by sciolists. 

His book is a popular presentation of the principles of mental hygiene. 
The technical language of science he deliberately discards in an effort to make 
science itself of practical help to the non-professional man and woman. 
“Why,” remarked a wise and cultivated lady, “Father McCarthy makes 
psychology common sense!” Just so; he is sane and shrewd and helpful. It 
is principles he writes of in the main, leaving, as is proper, the application 
of them to individual cases. 

A distinctive feature of Safeguarding Mental Health is the stress Father 
McCarthy places upon the role of the will in mental hygiene. Too often 
that role is ignored; man is felt to be at the mercy of vagrant ideas and a 
capricious brain. Actually, of course, that is not so. Man can control his 
thoughts; he can dominate his emotions; he must effectively will in order not 
only to free himself from fear and worry and deluding notions but also to 
prevent their growth. Another distinctive feature of Safeguarding Mental 
Health is the chapter on religion and mental health. 

Throughout the pages of his book Father McCarthy emphasizes the im- 
portance of inculcating healthy emotional habits in children. Primarily, then, 
he writes for parents and educators, as in his Training the Adolescent. 
Primarily, but not exclusively; for the principles described can be applied by 
an adult to himself as well as to a young person under his charge. The last 
chapter of the work, “Mental Hygiene for Adults,” is addressed directly to 
the mature reader, for whom not too much Catholic psychology of this kind 
is written. It is desirable that Safeguarding Mental Health be given a wide 
circulation ; it will be a help to many and can inspire more work by Catholic 


—and priest—psychologists. 
M. B. Custos. 
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PRAELECTIONES THEOLOGIAE NatTurALis. Vol. II. By Pedro Descogs, 
S.J.: Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. Pp. 926. 122 fr. 


The world today is, for the most part, homocentric. A theocentric world is 
something to be sought for in the pages of history. The ideals and desires 
of men are now coextensive with their own limitations. The criteria accord- 
ing to which they live their lives spring from within these very same bounds. 

This age, as is well known, is also unique in this, that its atheism is not 
a mere passive, academic position held as a symbol of conquest over restraining 
dogmatism. It is, on the contrary, a flagrant conviction. It is an impelling 
passion—one that brooks no quarter for any man. The number of countries, 
through which it already has driven its way, has become appalling. 

The while, most of us still believe that no man is sincerely an atheist. We 
remain quite undisturbed in our “deep slumber of decided opinion.” To be 
sure, only a fool says in his heart “there is no God.” But, fool though he be 
for doing so, he may be convinced that what he believes is “true.” If we 
realized this, perhaps it would help some to fan those pleasant little glows of 
feeling, that we all have now and then to do greater good, into a fire that 
would become a driving force of action; one that would impel us to make 
more of our proofs for the existence of God, to study them more carefully 
and intensively, to restate them in a language at once living, meaningful and 
forceful, to take the initiative in their presentation, to carry on, not a negative 
defense, but a positive campaign. However, before such an apologetic can 
be had—i.e., one designed to meet the needs of the moment—there must be a 
solid and scientifically constructed rationale, one that looks at truth sub 
specie aeternitatis. Before the application there must be the basic and funda- 
mental speculation (in the philosophical sense). This is precisely what this 
work of Descogs is—not artistic adaptation of truth, but scientific elaboration 
of it. This book, the second volume of three which will constitute the author’s 
Cours de Theodicee, is the work of a scholar for scholars. These should 
become masters of the prime arguments from which the above mentioned 
adaptations to particular demands can safely be made. 

Descogs is an original and vigorous thinker. He is one who does more 
than retail the resultantia of the thinking that has been done before him. 
His desire of establishing the existence of God by reason does not lead him 
to the amassment of proofs, some of which cannot stand by themselves. Thus 
—just as in the first volume, after naming as valid the arguments from 
contingency, motion, efficiency, teleology and moral obligation, he places the 
argument based on entropy among the other invalid arguments of the 
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ontologists, of Anselm, Kant, Loisy and Tyrell—so in this volume we find 
among the arguments insufficient in themselves those from the grades of 
being, from possible essences and from the desire of happiness. Many authors 
accept the first two as valid. Descogs believes that the first, although valid 
if reduced directly to contingency, nevertheless as proposed—distinct from a 
formal, exemplar cause—does not prove the existence of a Supreme Being 
(p. 29). Likewise the argument from possible essences is thought to be 
insufficient because, in the analytical order essences have their sufficient 
reason both in their notes formally taken and in the mind defining them (p. 
82). Only if the existence of God in the synthetic order has already been 
proved elsewhere, can the ultimate sufficient reason of the possibles be sought 
in Him. 

There are also arguments which, while containing many valid and valuable 
points, nevertheless cannot be embraced in globo. Thus, after considering 
the metalogical argument of de Graty, the author takes up the proofs of 
three of the most outstanding and influential philosophers of the day: 
Blondel’s proof from l’action; LeRoy’s from l’exigence idéaliste et morale; 
and finally Bergson’s argument drawn from l’expérience mystique. Before 
giving his critique, the author—quoting from their several works—sketches 
a résumé of their doctrines. His approach here is quite sympathetic and he 
readily acknowledges whatever appears to be of value. He approves Blondel’s 
end, his “méthode d’immance” within the limits here used, and his attempt 
to prove the existence of God by beginning with self (p. 284). But he finds 
he must disagree with Blondel’s notion of truth: adaequatio mentis et vitae— 
saying that it excludes the classical definition (adaequatio mentis et rei) by 
denying “J’au dela de la pensée’’ (p. 288). Nor does the author admit the 
presence of “/]’Unique Necessaire” in us (capital in Blondel’s proof) until it 
is elsewhere proved to exist (p. 300). LeRoy and Bergson—idealists— 
stand at the antipodes, according to Descogs, from Blondel—a realist. After 
acknowledging many praiseworthy points in his thought, the author believes 
LeRoy’s affirmation of God is incoherent and incompatible with the philo- 
sophical principles on which it is based. For if all existence be reduced to 
thought, if all being is founded and absorbed in thought (p. 351), then the 
possibility of a dualism—and therefore of a being outside of thought—is 
fatally cut off. Besides the notion of truth which such a system must admit 
is dangerously close to the “esse est percipi.” Finally, in regard to Bergson, 
Descogs feels that his mysticism is truly Christian and therefore commendable, 
as also are his notions of dynamic morality and religion (p. 392). But 
Bergson maintains that from mystical experience, and from that alone, can 
be drawn a proof for the existence of God. The author finds it impossible, 
according to this view, to arrive at any certitude of universal value. One 
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cannot have individual certitude of the value and origin of this mystical 
experience unless the existence of God be otherwise demonstrated, or at least 
unless he holds—in the more metaphysical sense of the word—those first 
principles which will enable him to interpret correctly such extraordinary 
experimental data as are the higher mystical states (p. 412). 

A section on atheism, which brings to a close the first part of this volume, 
substantiates what we have said above on the possibility of there being sincere 
atheists. The author believes there may be practical atheists, those who, by 
their very mode of life, deny God. It seems improbable though, he says, that 
adults can long continue without some inquisition into the question. Many 
may also be given to doubt or deny the existence of God but not without fear 
of error at the beginning of the formation of their opinion, with the result 
that the blame for their error is imputable to them. Once, however, the 
error is admitted, many may firmly and sincerely profess atheism—even 
until death. 

The second part of this volume, devoted to the cognoscibility of the divine 
essence, treats first of the infinite perfection of God (with extensive notes 
on perfection, the infinite, the mathematical infinite as opposed to infinite in 
perfection), and secondly of our analogous cognition of the nature of God. 

As the development of these theses entails the question of the relation of 
essence to existence in the Creator and in the creature, the author is at no 
little pains to set forth his position on these matters with as much care and 
clarity as possible. For, as he well remarks (p. 531): 


Ce qui départage les différentes écoles a Vintérieur de la Scholastique, c'est, dés 
le point de départ, la notion que les unes et les autres se font de l’Etre comme tel, la 
définition qu'ils assument ou prétendent justifier des deux raisons objectives que 
recouvre ce mot, c'est & savoir essence et esse, ens ut nomen, gui est seulement essence, 
et ens ut participium qui est a la fois essence et esse. 


In the preface of this volume (II) the author declares that if the notion 
of being is essentially act and actually contains its inferiors, then there is no 
reason why God cannot be derived by simple analysis of the act of thought. 
He adds “n’est-ce pas ni plus ni moins, en somme, ce que pretandait §. 
Anselme dans son celebre argument?’ Admit on the contrary, he says, that 
the notion of being is précisive, that it is truly one and that it “prescinds” 
simply, albeit imperfectly, from its inferiors, and any attempt to deduce God 
from it by analysis is doomed to failure. Descogs here takes his stand with 
Suarez and continues with him throughout. Many lengthy (and to be sure 
most interesting and fruitful—regardless of whether you agree with him or 
not) digressions are devoted to showing that being should be taken 
“nominaliter” (p. 531), that act may be limited otherwise than by subjective 
potency (p. 704), and that, as a consequence, essence is not really distinct 
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from existence—even metaphysically (p. 683). There is also an elaborate 
defense of his position against the formidable attacks of certain contemporaries, 
such as Marc, Maréchal, DeRaeymaeker, and Balthazar. 

Consistent with his stand on being, act and potency, and essence and 
existence, the author holds that our knowledge of God is one primarily of 


attribution, secondarily of proportion. For (p. 795): 

(a) Attributio primo et ex se est intelligibilis, quippe quae immediate exprimat 
participationem creaturae a Deo, nempe similitudinem ejus imperfectam sive 
formalem, sive virtualem cum Deo, propter dependentiam: haec autem ex se 
intellegitur. ... 

(b) Attributio est sola ratio quae reddat proportionalitatem intelligibilem. 


This exposition of analogy (following that already given by the author in his 
Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis), together with his critique of the 
various opinions of the Franciscan, Scotistic, Thomistic and Suarezian schools 
on this subject, and also of Maréchal, Garcia and Sertillanges, is very com- 
plete and informative. 

This volume is one of unusually large proportions—926 pages in all. 
Nevertheless, in spite of its size, it is clearly and concisely written in every 
detail. There is a notable absence of “thick reading.” The analyses of 
various questions are keen and penetrating. Bibliographies are most extensive 
and surprisingly up to date. They bespeak a background of reading that is 
vast. Two copious indexes of names and of subject matter help much. 

With the main body of the text in Latin and the digressions partly in 
Latin and partly in French, the work is evidently intended for students and 
professors in seminaries and universities and, as such, is deserving of nothing 
but the greatest consideration. In spite of the fact that this reviewer finds 
himself differing from the author on certain fundamental points in his meta- 
physic (e.g., the meaning of being, its composition, etc.), he nevertheless feels 
compelled to recommend the book most highly. Nothing better of its kind 
has been done in recent years. No library, which makes a pretense of wearing 
a philosophical or theological mien, can afford to be without it. 

Tuomas E. Davitt, S.J. 


Dios y Et Homsre. By Nicolas Marin Negueruela. 4th Edition. Bar- 
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¢: Por Qué Soy Cato.ico? By Nicolas Marin Negueruela. 3rd Edition. 
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Clearly distinguishing the remote from the immediate object of apologetics, 
the author treats in Dios y El Hombre the basic philosophic truths which are 
the foundations of Faith. Under the threefold division of human cognition, 
God, and man, the fundamental truths of man’s relation to God and his 
cognoscitive powers are adequately and accurately established from philosophy. 
Here the neat, simple illustrations exemplifying various divisions of human 
cognition and the admirable vindication of God’s existence, in which twelve 
distinct proofs are presented with satisfying thoroughness and reasoned 
emphasis, are particularly worthy of praise. 

With the philosophical foundation of apologetics thus laid, Lecciones de 
A pologética, the author’s main work, considers the immediate object of 
apologetics and establishes the “‘motives of credibility” of the Catholic Faith 
or the fact of revelation and the fact of the Church, custodian and authentic 
teacher of this revelation. Lecciones de Apologética therefore combines the 
two tracts, “De Revelatione” and “De Ecclesia.” At the start an impressive 
appeal to authority, both Catholic and non-Catholic, confirms the importance 
of the study of apologetics. Under the heading of “Religion” the first part 
of the book considers the fact and nature of religion, the possibility and 
knowability of revelation and miracles, and the doctrines of the various schools 
of religious thought in the history of mankind. Especially noteworthy is the 
excellent use of data from the History of Comparative Religion, which conveys 
a strong impression of the author’s complete, objective, and up-to-the-minute 
scholarship. An American, however, reads with a certain feeling of irony 
the citation of Thanksgiving Day in the United States as a proof of social 
religion. 

éPor Qué Soy Catolico? is a textbook of material selected from the two 
above-mentioned books and adapted for secondary schools and the first years 
of college. It is a marvel of compression, omitting nothing of real importance 
in the two larger works, and in its clear, orderly exposition a book that is very 
satisfying. Written in question and answer form it skilfully avoids the dryness 
and monotony usually accompanying the catechetical style by a fuller and more 
informal style of answer, which the leading and carefully phrased questions 
provoke. 

In all three books Professor Negueruela is admirably clear and direct in 
exposition, simple in style. Careful reference to the authoritative teaching of 
the Church is made in every matter on which the Church has spoken. Ad- 
versaries are adequately considered, neatly classified, and larger schools of 
false thought are reduced to clear presentation and refutation of essential 
tenets. At each stage in the apologetic study, succinct and lucid summaries of 
the matter treated are given and throughout excellent quotations from 
authority confirm the reasoned arguments. Perhaps the greatest merit of the 
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author’s work consists in his unfailing use of scientific data and his refutation 
of the modern scientific errors. Such familiarity and contact with modern 
scientific research are too often lacking or only imperfectly had in many 
scholastic treatises and therefore give particular value to the books under 
review. Either within the body of the books or in appendices one will find 
an analysis and evaluation of practically every modern school of scientific and 
religious thought. Rather detailed bibliographies and indices enhance the 
value of the author’s work. One could wish that books of such merit, 
especially gPor Qué Soy Catolico? might be available in English to the schools 
and colleges of the United States. 
Paut Murpny, S.J. 
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